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Part  I 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

CHAPTER  ONE:  PURPOSE  AND  USES  OF  THE 
BE  A BETTER  READER  SERIES 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  consists  of  six  books  representing 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  These  books  are  designed  to  develop,  maintain, 
and  increase  those  basic  reading  abilities  and  study  skills  most  needed  by  high 
school  students  in  working  with  reading  materials  in  the  various  subject  areas. 
They  can  be  used  effectively  either  in  an  all -school  reading  improvement  pro- 
gram or  in  working  with  remedial  groups  or  individuals. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MATERIAL 

In  Book  TV  there  are  fourteen  chapters.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"stock-taking"  content.  In  this  chapter,  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  check 
his  speed  and  comprehension  in  reading  an  easy  selection  and  a difficult  one. 
Chapters  2 through  9 are  designed  to  improve  the  basic  skills  needed  in  reading 
all  types  of  materials.  Chapters  10  through  13  contain  special  subject  matter 
selections  in  science,  history,  literature,  and  mathematics,  respectively,  with 
activities  which  provide  practice  on  the  particular  approaches  and  skills  neces- 
sary for  effective  reading  and  study  in  these  areas.  Chapter  14  discusses  the 
use  of  reading  skills  in  preparing  for  examinations. 

Grade  Level  of  Book  IV 


The  selections  in  Book  IV  are  predominantly  at  tenth-grade  level  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Dale-Chall  Readability  Scale.  The  book,  therefore,  is  appropriate 
to  use  for  remedial  reading  purposes  with  students  in  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade 
and  at  the  college  level  who  have  tenth-grade  reading  ability.  It  serves  reading 
improvement  purposes  for  use  with  tenth-grade  classes  who  are  taking  develop- 
mental reading  courses.  And  it  can  be  used  to  accelerate  reading  skills  with 
superior  students  in  the  junior  high  school. 

WHICH  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  CAN  USE  THESE  BOOKS? 

There  are  almost  as  many  different  administrative  arrangements  for 
teaching  reading  at  the  high  school  level  as  there  are  schools.  Apparently,  each 
school  works  out  a plan  that  is  best  adapted  to  its  curriculum  and  staff.  Basi- 
cally, however,  there  are  four  provisions  for  teaching  reading  in  the  high  school 
that  are  used  more  widely  than  any  of  the  others.  There  are  many  variations  of 
these  plans,  but  fundamentally  most  arrangements  can  be  classified  under  one  of 
these  four  headings.  This  series  of  reading  books  will  be  fovmd  to  be  useful  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  under  any  of  these  arrangements. 
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Reading  Taught  by  English  Teachers 


One  of  the  most  common  arrangements  is  for  the  English  teacher  to  teach 
reading  as  a part  of  or  in  place  of  an  English  or  literature  course.  Such  in- 
struction may  be  offered  for  a full  period  or  a part  of  a period  and  given  daily 
or  at  intervals  through  the  week.  Where  reading  is  carried  as  a part  of  an  Eng- 
lish course,  it  is  sometimes  taught  five  days  a week  for  a part  of  a semester, 
such  as  seven  weeks  or  ten  weeks. 

The  English  teacher  who  teaches  reading  will  be  able  to  use  the  BE  A 
BETTER  READER  books,  whether  she  is  teaching  reading  improvement  to  all 
of  her  classes  or  is  doing  remedial  work  with  groups  of  poor  readers.  In  either 
case  the  teacher  should  choose  from  the  series  the  book  that  is  best  suited  to 
the  level  of  each  group  and  then  proceed  with  the  basic  skill  development  pro- 
gram, going  from  one  book  to  another  as  her  students  advance. 

The  Ei^lish  teacher  need  not  be  dismayed  because  these  books  develop 
special  skills  in  history,  science,  and  mathematics  as  well  as  literature.  Spe- 
cial reading  skills  in  these  fields  are  explained  in  the  BE  A BETTER  READER 
books.  The  student  isn't  just  tested.  The  instructions  in  the  student's  book  do 
the  basic  teaching.  The  teacher  aids  in  giving  any  additional  instructions  and 
explanations  that  may  be  needed. 

Any  teacher  with  an  English  background  can  readily  develop  the  skills 
needed  in  these  special  subjects  with  these  books.  No  particular  background  in 
science,  history,  or  mathematics  is  needed.  Since  the  student's  book  is  de- 
signed to  teach  and  give  him  practice  in  the  processes  for  reading  in  these 
fields,  the  English  teacher's  function  is  simply  to  guide  and  supervise  students 
in  reading  and  carrying  out  directions  and  in  doing  the  practice  situations  given 
in  the  text. 

Readily  Taught  by  a Reading  Specialist 

A common  arrangement  at  the  high  school  level  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
full-time  teacher  of  reading.  Such  an  instructor  usually  has  the  title  of  Reading 
Teacher,  Reading  Specialist,  or  Reading  Consultant.  This  teacher  may  teach 
developmental  reading,  or  remedial  reading,  or  both.  In  the  past  the  reading 
specialist  has  taught  only  groups  of  students  or  individuals  who  were  below  their 
normal  grade  level  in  reading.  Now,  however,  there  is  a strong  trend  toward 
adding  to  the  teaching  staff  a reading  specialist  who  devotes  full  time  to  reading 
improvement  for  all  students  in  all  or  several  of  the  high  school  grades. 

If  you,  as  the  reading  specialist,  teach  remedial  reading,  your  first  step, 
of  course,  is  to  diagnose  the  instructional  level  of  the  remedial  reading  cases 
that  you  are  to  teach.  Then  you  will  probably  group  them  according  to  reading 
level  and  needs,  or  you  may  decide  to  teach  them  individually.  In  either  case, 
select  the  book  from  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  that  is  best  suited  to 
each  group  or  individual. 

No  doubt  you  have  discovered  that  standardized  tests  frequently  fail  to  in- 
dicate the  appropriate  instructional  level  of  a remedial  case.  It  is  advisable  to 
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try  out  the  different  books  in  this  series  directly  with  remedial  cases  until  you 
find  the  one  that  is  most  appropriate  for  him.  After  the  student  has  finished  the 
book  he  started  with,  he  then  should  be  able  to  use  the  next  book  in  the  series 
and  so  on.  See  pages  12-15  for  a further  discussion  of  remedial  reading. 

If  you  teach  developmental  reading,  you  will,  of  course,  proceed  to  use  a 
different  book  at  each  grade  level  beginning  with  Book  I.  See  pages  10-12  for 
a further  discussion  of  developmental  reading. 

Reading  Taught  by  a Core  Curriculum  Teacher 

In  high  schools  using  the  core  curriculum,  the  core  teacher  often  teaches 
reading  for  twenty  minutes  daily  or  some  other  part  of  the  total  teaching  time. 
This  ordinarily  is  developmental  reading  for  all  students.  Usually  the  core 
teacher  would  like  to  teach  reading  skills  in  connection  with  his  core  problems 
or  topics,  but  reading  skill  development  material  related  to  these  topics  has  not 
been  available.  The  BE  A BETTER  READER  texts  I,  H,  and  III  should  prove 
especially  valuable  to  core  teachers  in  meeting  this  problem. 

If  you  are  a core  teacher,  you  no  doubt  teach  in  grades  seven,  eight,  or 
nine,  for  these  are  the  grades  in  which  the  core  curriculum  is  most  frequently 
used.  Being  a core  teacher,  you  know  that  the  most  of  your  core  topics  have 
their  roots  in  history  or  science.  The  topics  in  this  reading  series  were  chosen 
because  they  occur  frequently  in  recent  high  school  textbooks.  Therefore  you, 
as  a core  teacher,  are  apt  to  find  in  the  first  three  books  of  this  series  reading 
skill  development  units  that  reinforce  the  subject  matter  pursued  by  your  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  their  core  problems. 

Reading  Taught  by  Special  Subject  Teachers 

Some  schools  have  attempted  to  develop  reading  programs  in  which  each  of 
the  special  subject  teachers  is  supposed  to  teach  the  reading  skills  that  are 
needed  in  working  with  the  subject  matter  in  his  or  her  particular  field.  Some 
special  subject  teachers  have  made  a fine  beginning  in  taking  on  responsibilities 
for  the  teaching  of  reading.  Often,  however,  special  subject  teachers  find  that 
they  have  two  serious  handicaps  when  they  begin  to  teach  reading  in  their  special 
fields:  (1)  they  usually  have  not  been  trained  as  reading  specialists  and  are  not 
equipped  with  the  background  knowledge  and  techniques  necessary  in  teaching 
reading  effectively;  (2)  up  to  this  time  the  reading  approaches  and  skills  needed 
in  special  subject  areas  have  not  been  clearly  analyzed  and  delineated,  so  the 
special  subject  instructor  doesn't  know  just  what  skills  to  develop. 

The  subject  teacher  who  has  not  specialized  in  reading  can  use  these  read- 
ing books  to  teach  the  basic  reading  techniques  needed  in  his  field  because  of 
these  provisions:  (1)  special  approaches  and  skills  are  singled  out  and  named; 

(2)  the  student  can  develop  these  approaches  and  skills  by  practicing  them  on  the 
pages  of  his  own  book;  (3)  the  Teacher's  Guides  provide  procedures  and  answers; 
(4)  "carry-over"  suggestions  aid  the  subject  teacher  in  having  his  students  apply 
the  reading  skills  learned  in  their  reading  book  to  the  study  of  subject  matter 
assigned  to  them  in  connection  with  their  regvdar  course  work.  The  reading 
books  initiate  the  skills;  the  subject  teacher  sees  that  they  are  applied  in  his  field. 
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In  cases  in  which  the  book  of  each  student  is  used  by  teachers  in  the  four 
different  areas  of  specialization,  English  teachers  may  have  their  students  do 
Chapters  1-9,  which  include  the  initial  development  of  the  common  skills,  and  all 
of  Chapter  12,  How  to  Read  Literature,  arid  Chapter  14,  Using  Reading  Skills  in 
Working  With  Examinations. 

The  history  teachers  may  work  with  their  students  on  the  history  selections 
and  the  special  vocabulary  of  history.  Likewise,  the  science  teachers  may  teach 
the  science  selections  and  science  vocabulary,  and  the  mathematics  teachers 
may  teach  the  mathematics  selections  and  the  mathematics  vocabulary. 

If  several  teachers  work  with  students  who  are  using  the  same  book,  it  is  a 
convenience  for  each  teacher  to  have  the  Teacher's  Guide  for  that  book.  These 
Guides  will  be  consulted  frequently  for  general  procedures.  And,  of  course,  the 
answers  to  all  of  the  Activities  are  in  the  Teacher's  Guides. 


CHAPTER  TWO;  SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION 

OF  THE  CONTENT  IN  BOOK  FOUR 

HOW  THE  SELECTIONS  WERE  PREPARED 


The  section  on  literature  contains  short  stories  by  O.  Henry,  Ford,  Steinbeck, 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence;  poems  by  Bliss  Carman^  Edward  Arlington  Robinson,  John 
Masefield,  William  H.  Drummond,  John  McCrae,  and  William  Wordsworth;  an 
extract  from  a novel  by  George  Eliot;  and  an  essay  by  Stephen  Leacock.  All  of 
these  selections  were  chosen  because  of  their  interest  appeal  to  high  school  stu- 
dents, their  high  literary  merit,  and  their  adaptability  for  developing  special  ap- 
proaches needed  in  reading  different  kinds  of  literature.  The  literary  selections 
in  this  chapter  were  chosen  by  Robert  Hilton,  a successful  teacher  of  English,  in 
terms  of  his  experience  in  teaching  literature  to  high  school  students.  They  keep 
within  the  specifications  of  the  author  of  the  series  which  called  for  specific  types 
of  literature  that  could  be  used  in  the  development  of  certain  reading  approaches 
and  skills. 

The  titles  of  the  literary  selections  which  appear  in  the  literature  section 
of  Book  IV  are  listed  below.  Short  stories:  "After  Twenty  Years"  (O,  Henry), 
"Snake  Dance"  (Ford),  "The  Turtle"  (Steinbeck),  and  "Cagliari"  (Lawrence). 

Essay:  "My  Financial  Career"  (Leacock).  Novel:  Chapter  V,  "Silas  Marner" 
(Eliot).  Poems:  "A  Vagabond  Song"  (Carman),  Richard  Cory  (Robinson),  "The 
Golden  City  of  St.  Mary"  (Masefield),  "The  Wreck  of  the' Julie  Plante'" 
(Drummond),  "In  Flanders  Fields"  (McCrae),  "Composed  Upon  Westminster 
Bridge"  (Wordsworth). 

In  Book  IV  the  following  vital  topics  are  treated  in  selections  especially  de- 
signed to  accommodate  practice  on  different  approaches  and  skills  in  reading 
history:  "He  Heard  Lincoln  Deliver  the  Gettysburg  Address, " "Different  Theories 
of  Government,  " "The  History  of  Railways,  " "The  Rise  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, " "Propaganda  Tricks, " and  "It’s  Time  to  Close  Our  Carnival. " 
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The  titles  of  the  selections  in  science  in  Book  IV  are:  "The  Abominable 
Snowmen,"  "Precipitation,"  "Research  Solves  Forest  Problems,"  "How  Heating 
Systems  Work,  " "Erosion,  " "How  Does  the  Brain  Control  Behavior.  " Each  of 
these  selections  is  provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  ^proaches 
and  skills  necessary  in  reading  one  particular  type  of  science  content. 


In  the  mathematics  section  the  sets  of  algebra  and  geometry  were  prepared 
by  Margaret  Joseph,  author  of  high  school  mathematics  texts.  The  arithmetic 
problems  were  prepared  by  Francis  J.  Mueller,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
State  Teachers  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  graphs  and  charts  were  pre- 
pared by  Donald  Lentz,  author  of  high  school  mathematics  texts.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  history  and  science  selections,  this  material  in  mathematics  was  prepared 
to  meet  specifications  drawn  up  by  the  author  of  the  series  in  order  that  each  set 
might  provide  for  practice  in  using  reading  skills  needed  by  students  in  working 
with  mathematics  at  this  level. 

HOW  THE  SKILL  PROGRAM  FOR 
SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  WAS  DEVISED 

Investigators  have  proved  that  special  reading  skills  are  used  in  different 
subject  matter  fields.  There  have  been  accounts  of  experiments  in  which  in- 
vestigators have  singled  out  special  skills  in  certain  subjects,  given  them  prac- 
tice, and  found  that  marked  improvement  has  taken  place. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  these  books,  however,  no  one  had  re- 
ported a thorough  study  of  skill  needs  in  the  different  subject  fields.  Such  a 
study  was  attempted  in  preparation  for  writing  these  high  school  texts. 

This  study  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  widely-used  textbooks  in  the  differ- 
ent subject  fields.  The  text  of  each  book  was  analyzed  to  find  out  if  different 
patterns  of  writing  were  used,  since  different  patterns  call  for  different  reading 
skills.  In  addition  to  analyzing  the  text  in  the  chapters,  an  analysis  was  also 
made  of  the  questions,  directions,  explanations,  and  exercises  of  various  types 
that  the  books  contained.  All  of  these  aids  and  exercises  in  which  the  students 
are  supposed  to  make  a response  are  significant.  They  are  indicative  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  subject  specialist  wants  students  to  think  and  work  with  mate- 
rial in  his  particular  field  in  order  that  they  may  absorb  facts,  understand  con- 
tent, sense  relationships,  and  recall  and  make  applications  of  the  subject  matter 
which  he  presents. 

The  skill  situations  that  occurred  with  highest  frequency  in  all  books  ana- 
lyzed in  a certain  subject  field  were  those  selected  for  development  in  the  BE  A 
BETTER  READER  texts.  The  skill  analysis  made  use  of  textbooks  at  all  grade 
levels  in  junior  high  school  and  in  high  school.  It  was  interesting  to  find  that  the 
same  fundamental  skill  situations  in  any  one  subject  field  occurred  with  high  fre- 
quency in  all  textbooks  regardless  of  the  level.  The  situations  in  which  the  skills 
were  used  became  more  abstract  and  higher  levels  of  thinking  were  required  in 
the  books  intended  for  the  higher  grades,  but  the  fundamental  skill  situations  were 
usually  the  same  at  all  grade  levels  at  which  the  special  subject  was  taught. 
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The  skill  situations  listed  below  were  found  to  be  common  to  several  text- 
books within  a given  field,  and  they  are  the  ones  provided  for  in  Book  IV. 

Literature 


Literature  may  be  termed  an  "appreciation"  subject.  While  the  basic  skills 
of  word  recognition  and  comprehension  are  necessary  in  reading  literature,  stu- 
dents do  not  have  to  master  subject  matter  in  literature  as  they  do  in  history  or 
sciences,  nor  do  they  have  to  develop  meticulous  skills  as  in  the  case  of  mathe- 
matics. Literature  is  read  for  the  purpose  of  reliving  and  enjoying  crystalized 
human  experience.  In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  literature,  however,  the  stu- 
dent needs  to  be  aware  of  certain  approaches  and  skills  which  will  serve  him 
best  in  enjoying  different  types  of  writing. 

The  literary  selections  and  activities  in  Book  IV  are  designed  to  develop 
special  ^proaches  and  skills  needed  in  reading  literature  for  the  purposes  that 
follow.  Short  stories:  Interpreting  Meaning  in  a Short  Story,  Understanding 
Character  in  a Short  Story,  Reading  to  Enjoy  Description  of  a Setting,  Under- 
standing Significance  in  a Short  Story.  Novels:  How  to  Read  Novels.  Essay: 

How  to  Read  an  Ess^y.  Poems:  Reading  to  ^predate  Music  in  a Poem,  Reading 
a Poem  for  Its  Story,  Reading  to  Appreciate  Description  in  a Poem,  Reading  to 
Appreciate  Humor  in  a Poem,  Reading  to  i'^preciate  Emotion  in  a Poem,  Reading 
to  Appreciate  a Sonnet. 

Science 


Analysis  of  high  school  textbooks  in  science  reveals  five  distinctive  pat- 
terns of  writing.  Each  of  these  patterns  calls  for  a different  approach  utilizing 
a different  set  of  reading  skills.  One  kind  of  science  text  is  written  in  the  classi- 
fication pattern,  in  which  living  things  or  objects  are  classified  and  their  like- 
nesses and  differences  are  pointed  out.  A second  pattern  is  the  technical  ex- 
planation  of  processes,  usually  accompanied  with  diagrams,  necessitating  very  [ 
carefvil  reading  and  continuous  reference  to  the  diagrams.  A third  pattern  is 
found  in  the  experiments,  which  consist  largely  of  explicit  directions  that  must 
be  carried  out  exactly  and  which  call  for  the  formation  of  a conclusion.  There 
are  problem-solving  sections,  in  which  a problem  is  stated  and  explanations  are 
made  of  how  scientists  have  solved  the  problem.  Then  there  are  sections  of  text 
that  do  not  follow  any  of  these  patterns  but  simply  give  factual  information  about 
some  science  topic.  Such  material  is  usually  packed  with  details  and  is  difficult 
to  read. . 

In  Book  IV,  students  have  practice  in  reading  science  selections  for  differ- 
ent purposes  which  call  for  special  adjustments  in  approaches  and  reading  tech- 
niques. These  selections  represent  the  following  patterns:  popular  articles, 
classification,  problem-solving  situations,  technical  process  with  diagrams, 
detailed  statements  of  facts,  reading  and  carrying  out  experiments,  and  cause  and 
effect  selections. 

The  major  task  in  teaching  students  to  read  science  well  is  that  of  training 
them  to  identify  these  different  patterns,  and  then  to  read  the  patterns  in  differ- 
ent ways,  using  the  set  of  skills  that  is  most  effective  in  getting  the  meaning  from 
each  distinctive  pattern. 
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History 


The  content  of  history  books  is  usually  somewhat  easier  to  read  than  sci- 
ence text  because  it  often  resembles  narrative  material,  particularly  as  written 
in  some  of  the  more  recent  books.  It  does,  however,  have  its  own  dictinctive 
characteristics.  The  most  common  pattern  in  history  books  is  that  of  detailed 
information  given  m historical  sequence,  describing  each  event  as  it  leads  up  to 
the  next.  Reading  to  sense  causes  and  effects  is  important.  In  fact,  the  ability 
to  note  causes  and  effects  is  needed  more  frequently  in  all  social  studies  books 
than  in  any  other  area.  This  skill  is  required  occasionally  in  science,  but  the 
social  studies  field  is  the  one  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  needed.  In  history 
books  the  reading  skills  necessary  in  following  time  sequence  and  associating 
dates  with  events  are  important.  The  ability  to  read  critically  and  to  discrimi- 
nate between  fact  and  opinion  is  necessary.  Making  comparisons,  sensing  sig- 
nificance of  statements,  recognizing  propaganda  are  all  reading  activities  calling 
for  special  approaches  and  skills. 

The  following  situations  calling  for  different  reading  approaches  and  skills 
in  history  are  provided  for  in  the  history  selections  of  Book  IV:  reading  a popu- 
lar article  for  entertainment,  reading  to  make  comparisqns  and  sense  significance 
of  statements,  reading  to  follow  sequence  of  events  and  grasp  dates,  reading 
cause  and  effect  patterns  in  history,  reading  to  recognize  propaganda,  reading 
to  make  critical  evaluations,  and  reading  to  locate  information. 


Mathematics 


Mathematics  text  is  unique  in  that  it  embraces  types  of  reading  content  that 
differ  markedly  from  narrative  reading  and  from  the  text  of  history  or  science. 
It  is  more  compact  than  text  in  any  of  the  other  fields.  It  is  complicated  also  by 
having  numerical  symbols  woven  into  sentences  along  with  word  symbols,  and 
every  one  of  these  symbols,  whether  word  or  numerical,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Detailed  directions  and  exact  explanations  must  be  understood  and 
used;  and  problems  calling  for  a careful  weighing  of  relationships  and  a high 
level  of  reasoning  must  be  solved. 

Teachers  of  mathematics  often  say,  "If  he  could  read,  I could  teach  him 
mathematics."  And  they  are  probably  right! 

Problems  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  reading  text  in  arithmetic  books. 
Each  problem  states  some  problem  situation  in  words  or  symbols  and  follows 
this  statement  with  a question  or  direction  that  asks  or  demands  a solution.  The 
problem  is  a very  distinctive  pattern  of  reading  in  itself.  When  students  try  to 
read  this  pattern  in  the  same  way  they  would  read  a story,  the  result  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  They  need  to  be  taught  how  to  read  this  particular  kind  of  text. 

In  Book  IV,  the  mathematics  topics  which  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practice  on  specific  reading  skills  are  enumerated  below.  Arithmetic: 
Developing  a Pattern  for  Reading  Problems.  Algebra:  Reading  Equations,  Read- 
ing Inverse  Operations,  Reading  Plus  and  Minus  Values,  Reading  Variables  and 
Constants,  Reading  Algebraic  Formulas  as  Parts  of  Speech.  Geometry:  Reading 
to  Understand  General  Terms  and  Concepts  in  Geometry,  Reading  to  Understand 
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Theorems.  Graphs:  Reading  a Pictx)graph,  Reading  a Bar  Graph,  Reading  a 
Line  Graph,  Reading  a Circle  Graph.  Tables:  Reading  Table  I,  Table  11,  Table 

m. 


COMMON  READING  SKILLS 

There  are  several  important  reading  skills  that  are  used  in  reading  any 
kind  of  material.  The  first  step  in  reading  improvement  is  to  increase  the  fa- 
cility of  students  in  using  these  common  skills. 

In  Book  IV,  Chapters  2 through  7 are  provided  for  use  in  improving  these 
basic  reading  skills.  The  titles  of  each  chapter  indicate  the  common  skills 
which  it  is  designed  to  improve:  Chapter  2 - "How  to  Read  Fast";  Chapter  3 - 
"Shopping  Before  You  Read";  Chapter  4 - "Heeding  Direction  Words";  Chapter 
5 - "Finding  Main  Ideas";  Chapter  6 - "Reading  and  Organizing  Details"; 
Chapter  7 - 'Reading  to  Recall  Facts.  " 


VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 

Enriching  the  vocabulary  of  students  contributes  substantially  to  reading 
improvement.  Not  only  do  students  need  to  have  special  attention  given  to  anto- 
nyms, synonyms,  and  multiple  meaning  words,  but  also  to  the  technical  worqls 
inherent  in  the  content  of  different  subjects.  One  reason  why  students  have  dif- 
ficulty in  reading  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics  material  is  because 
of  the  specialized  vocabularies  in  these  fields.  The  skillful  teaching  of  reading 
at  high  school  level  demands  attention  to  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words 
commonly  met  in  these  different  subject  areas. 

In  view  of  this  consideration  several  pages  are  devoted  to  vocabulary  de- 
velopment in  Book  IV  and  each  successive  book  of  the  BE  A BETTER  READER 
texts.  In  each  vocabulary  section  students  are  acquainted  with  the  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  special  words  in  literature,  science,  history,  or  mathematics. 
They  are  then  asked  to  use  these  words  in  sentences  that  contain  blank  spaces 
where  the  special  vocabulary  words  should  be.  This  is  a check  on  their  under- 
standing of  the  special  meanings. 

The  pages  on  which  special  vocabulary  work  is  offered  in  Book  IV  are  indi- 
cated below. 

Increasing  vocabulary  in  special  fields:  History  122-125,  literature  150- 
153,  mathematics  170-171,  science  101-103.  Work  with  special  word  types: 
direction  words  22-26,  interpreting  word  meanings  67-71,  prefixes  and  suffixes 
66-67,  syllabication  63-65,  S5monyms  75,  use  of  dictionary  71-74,  vowel  sounds 
60-63,  word  origins  75. 

The  selection  of  words  for  vocabulary  development  in  these  books  was 
based  upon  lists  resulting  from  scientific  studies  made  by  the  author  and  others. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  reading  books  the  author  made  a vocabulary  study  of 
science,  arithmetic,  and  social  studies  and  history  textbooks  in  wide  current 
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usage  at  all  high  school  levels.  The  specialized  words  which  were  common  to 
all  books  studied  in  each  subject  field  were  listed  as  a next  step.  These  lists 
were  then  checked  with  scientific  lists  which  had  previously  been  determined  by 
Barr  and  Gifford,!  Brooks, 2 Cole,3  Curtis,^  Dale,5  Pressey  and  Pressey,6 
Stephenson, 7 and  Stephenson  and  McGhee. 8 The  common  lists  were  then  used 
as  a basis  for  vocabulary  development  in  these  reading  books. 


1.  Barr,  A.  S.  and  Gifford,  C.  W.  "The  Vocabulary  of  American  History," 

Journal  of  Educational  Research  (September  1929),  p.  103-121, 

2.  Brooks,  S.  S.  "A  Study  of  the  Technical  and  Semi-Technical  Vocabulary  in 

Arithmetic,”  Education  Research  Bulletin,  1926,  p.  219,  222. 

3.  Cole,  Luella.  The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Technical  Vocabulary,  Public 

School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1940. 

4.  Curtis,  Francis  D.  Investigation  of  Vocabulary  in  Textbooks  of  Science  for 

Secondary  Schools,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  1938,  pp.  94-114. 

5.  Dale,  E.  'What  Business  Vocabulary  Should  We  Teach  in  Junior  High  School 

Arithmetic?"  School  and  Society.  XXXI  (September  20,  1930),  pp,  850-895. 

6.  Pressey,  L.  C.  and  Pressey,  S.  L.  "Determination  of  a Minimum  Vocabulary 

in  American  History,"  Educational  Methods.  XII  (October  1933),  pp.  205- 

211. 

7.  Stephenson,  O.  W.  "The  Special  Vocabulary  of  Civics,"  Journal  of  Educational 

Research.  XVHI  (November  1928),  pp.  297-304. 

8.  Stephenson,  O.  W.  and  McGhee,  W.  R.  "Vocabulary  Common  to  Civics  and 

American  History,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  XXH  (June  1930) 
pp.  55-58. 


CHAPTER  THREE;  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EFFECTIVE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  READING  PROGRAMS 


Generally  speaking  there  are  two  types  of  reading  programs  in  high  school 
—developmental  and  remedial.  This  chapter  contains  a discussion  of  important 
factors  which  contribute  to  successful  instruction  in  each  of  these  different  types 
of  reading  programs.  (Remedial  reading  is  discussed  on  pages  12  -15. ) 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  READING 


What  is  Developmental  Reading? 

Developmental  reading  is  the  term  applied  to  reading  instruction  that  is 
provided  to  all  students  at  each  successive  level  of  development  as  they  pass 
through  the  school  grades. 

Reading  is  a continuous  growth  process.  We  have  not  yet  found  the  end 
point  of  reading  achievement.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  all  students,  even, 
though  they  are  good  readers  to  start  with,  to  improve  their  reading  abilities. 
Even  excellent  readers  can  pass  on  from  one  new  achievement  level  to  another 
during  their  high  school  years  if  direct  instruction  in  reading  is  provided  in  all 
of  the  high  school  grades.  Ever-increasing  numbers  of  high  schools  are  initi- 
atii^  all -school  reading  improvement  programs  throughout  the  high  school  years. 

Marked  improvement  in  high  school  reading  doesn't  come  about  simply  as 
a result  of  incidental  teaching  of  reading  or  of  doing  greater  amounts  of  reading. 
It  comes  primarily  as  a result  of  direct  and  carefvdly  guided  instruction  and 
practice  that  are  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  students. 

High  school  reading  instruction  should  differ  from  reading  instruction  in 
the  elementary  grades.  Foundation  for  all  of  the  skills  should  have  been  laid  in 
the  primary  grades.  Further  application,  refinement,  and  extension  of  these 
skills  should  have  been  made  in  the  middle  grades.  When  students  come  into  the 
junior  high  school,  there  should  be  few  or  perhaps  no  really  new  reading  skills 
to  initiate.  Yet  reading  instruction  in  junior  high  school  and  in  senior  high  school 
should  be  different  in  many  respects  from  that  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Review  Is  Necessary.  In  the  first  place,  continuous  review  is  necessary. 
Skills  developed  in  the  elementary  grades  must  be  kept  alive  in  high  school. 
Reading  skills  do  not  take  root  and  flourish  as  the  result  of  a high  school  lecture 
or  explanation.  Nor  do  they  become  established  by  using  them  in  certain  grades 
and  then  forgetting  about  them.  Consider  the  case  of  Tom,  a high  school  student, 
who  continuously  stumbled  over  new  words  and  couldn't  pronounce  them,  although 
he  had  been  given  excellent  instruction  in  methods  of  attacking  new  words  while 
he  was  in  the  primary  grades.  When  he  reached  high  school  perhaps  no  one  had 
helped  him  to  keep  this  information  freshly  in  mind  and  had  encouraged  him  to 
continue  to  make  use  of  it.  So  he  just  forgot  about  the  whole  thing  and  his  early 
instruction  in  this  phase  of  reading  was  lost.  In  Tom's  case,  and  in  the  case  of 
most  students,  continuous  review  and  application  of  all  reading  skills  are  neces- 
sary throughout  the  high  school  years. 

Just  review  of  elementary  skills,  of  course,  is  not  sufficient.  Students  in 
high  school  must  be  given  guidance  in  refining  these  skills  and  in  applying  them 
to  material  that  increases  rapidly  in  difficulty.  The  burden  of  concepts  is 
heavier,  a higher  density  of  ideas  is  prevalent,  abstract  symbols  are  more  nu- 
merous. Learning  to  apply  the  old  skills  to  this  more  difficult  new  material  is 
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a big  step  to  take.  Making  this  transition  is  another  important  characteristic  of 
reading  instruction  at  the  higher  levels. 

Then  at  the  high  school  level  there  should  be  a shift  of  emphasis  upon  sev- 
eral of  the  basic  skills,  or  certain  aspects  of  these  skills,  in  terms  of  the 
changing  needs  of  students  in  the  high  school  grades.  Some  of  these  changes  in 
emphasis  will  be  discussed  below. 

Study  Skills  Are  Most  Important.  The  study-skills  area  of  reading  instruc- 
tion needs  intensive  emphasis  at  this  level.  I refer  to  those  skills  needed  by 
students  when  studying  in  the  various  subject  fields:  science,  history,  literature, 
mathematics,  and  the  others.  Investigations  have  shown  that,  though  some  read- 
ing skills  overlap  in  different  subject  areas,  there  are  many  striking  differences. 
Studies  have  also  shown  that  when  a special  subject  skill  is  singled  out  and  given 
practice,  growth  takes  place.  These  studies  have  very  great  significance  for  the 
teaching  of  high  school  reading.  The  implication  is  that  reading  and  study  in  the 
different  subject  fields  can  best  be  improved  by  the  development  of  specific  skills 
needed  in  reading  certain  kinds  of  subject  matter.  In  addition,  there  should  be 
continuous  practice  on  the  common  skills. 

Word  Attack  Skills  Should  Be  Taught  on  a Higher  Level.  Trouble  in  pro- 
nouncing new  words  is  a prevalent  difficulty  in  high  school.  The  vocabulary  load 
in  textbooks  becomes  extremely  heavy  in  these  grades.  Very  few  high  school 
textbooks,  if  any,  are  graded  in  terms  of  carefvilly  controlled  vocabulary.  Stu- 
dents suddenly  have  thrust  upon  them  books  in  which  they  are  confronted  with 
dozens  and  dozens  of  new  words.  Not  only  are  new  words  much  more  numerous 
than  formerly,  but  they  usually  consist  of  several  syllables,  and  affixes  are  used 
with  great  abandon. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  average  high  school  student  needs  to  continue  the 
use  of  all  word  attack  techniques:  picture  clues,  context  clues,  phonics,  struc- 
tural analysis,  and  use  of  the  dictionary.  These  techniques,  however,  should  be 
taught  at  a higher  level  than  in  the  elementary  grades  and  in  context  appropriate 
to  the  dignity  of  high  school  students.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
syllabication  and  upon  work  with  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Special  Subject  Vocabularies  Need  Attention.  Each  high  school  subject 
carries  its  own  special  vocabulary  with  it.  One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps 
with  which  a high  school  reader  has  to  cope  is  that  of  learning  the  pronimciation 
and  meaning  of  new  words  in  the  special  subject  areas.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  vocabulary  work  in  literature,  science,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Instruction  in  Meanings  Should  Take  on  New  Emphases.  The  skill  area  that 
is  concerned  with  meanings  takes  on  new  dimensions  and  demands  a new  empha- 
sis at  this  time. 

We  have  been  prone  too  often  to  brand  everything  that  we  do  in  the  meaning 
area  with  the  blanket  term  "comprehension."  In  meeting  the  needs  of  high  school 
students  distinctions  must  be  made.  There  is  literal  comprehension  in  which  we 
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get  only  the  direct  message  as  it  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  text.  Then 
there  is  interpretation  in  which  we  sense  less  apparent  meanings,  arrive  at  in- 
ferences, draw  conclusions— all  of  which  are  not  stated  in  the  printed  lines. 
Finally,  there  is  the  type  of  meaning  gathering  called  critical  reading.  In  doing 
this  type  of  reading  we  not  only  use  literal  comprehension  and  make  deeper  in- 
terpretations but  we  go  farther  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
text  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  high  school  students  lie  not  in  the  literal  com- 
prehension area  but  in  the  interpretation  and  critical  reading  areas.  These  as- 
pects of  meanings  should  receive  the  strongest  emphasis  in  all  high  school 
grades. 

Development  of  Speed  is  Essential.  The  high  school  student  needs  to  de- 
velop greater  speed  in  reading.  He  needs  to  increase  his  rate  in  order  to  cover 
the  greater  amounts  of  reading  material  which  he  must  at  this  level.  He  needs 
to  develop  a faster  tempo  in  order  to  meet  the  heavy  reading  demands  ahead  not 
only  in  high  school,  but  in  college  and  in  life.  Thousands  of  adults  throughout  the 
country  are  now  coming  back  to  reading  centers  to  learn  how  to  read  more  rap- 
idly. Speed,  one  of  the  easiest  skills  to  develop,  should  be  taught  in  our  high 
schools  now  so  that  the  present  generation  of  students  won't  have  to  take  speed- 
reading courses  when  they  become  adults.  Junior  high  school  is  none  too  early 
to  begin  special  work  designed  to  increase  rate  in  reading,  and  speed  instruction 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  senior  high  school.  Speed  work,  of  course, 
always  should  be  accompanied  by  comprehension  development  and  checks.  In- 
crease in  speed  alone  is  without  value. 

Flexibility  in  the  Use  of  Skills  Should  Be  Stressed.  Another  need  of  high 
school  students  is  that  of  developing  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  different 
reading  skills  including  rate.  Students  at  the  high  school  level  often  use  the  same 
skills  and  the  same  speed  whether  they  are  reading  an  easy  narrative  for  enjoy- 
ment or  a science  article  to  obtain  detailed  facts.  They  should  be  taught  to  adjust 
their  speed  and  other  skills  to  the  type  of  content  they  are  reading  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  reading  it.  Reading  versatility  deserves  much  attention  at  this 
time. 


The  needs  discussed  under  the  several  headings  above  are  among  the  most 
important  ones  that  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  was  designed  to  meet. 
With  the  use  of  these  books,  students  should  be  prepared  to  enter  with  assurance 
and  success  upon  their  new  frontiers  of  college  study  and  of  adult  reading  in  life 
beyond  college. 


REMEDIAL  READING 


What  is  Remedial  Reading? 

Since  such  large  numbers  of  students  with  reading  deficiencies  are  coming 
into  the  high  schools  these  days,  there  is  a dire  need  for  basic  reading  material 
that  will  equip  these  students  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  basic  reading  skills 
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they  need  in  working  with  the  high  school  subjects.  One  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  this  reading  program  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  students. 

The  term  "remedial  reading"  is  generally  applied  to  instruction  for  stu- 
dents who  are  below  their  normal  grade  level  in  reading  achievement.  This 
term  is  rapidly  falling  into  disrepute,  because  it  implies  that  there  is  some 
"remedy"  that  will  effect  "cures"  in  reading.  The  term  came  into  existence 
when  school  people  first  began  to  work  with  children  who  were  reading  failures. 
At  this  stage  efforts  were  directed  toward  finding  some  method  or  gadget  or 
particular  type  of  reading  content  that  would  work  wonders  in  teaching  the  poor 
reader  to  read.  As  the  years  have  passed  by,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  special  reading  "remedy"  that  will  "cure"  all  poor  readers.  It  is  widely 
recognized  now  that  the  most  effective  remedial  teaching  is  just  good  develop- 
mental teaching  adjusted  to  the  student's  own  level  of  reading  achievement  and 
his  own  need  of  basic  skills.  Reading  improvement  would  be  a better  term  to  use 
than  "remedial  reading."  Since,  however,  the  term  remedial  reading  has  come 
to  have  such  a common  connotation,  the  author  will  use  this  term  in  the  following 
discussion  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding. 

If  you  are  a teacher  of  remedial  reading  you  know  that  the  basic  needs  of 
the  poor  reader  are:  (1)  material  that  is  easy  enough  to  be  within  his  instruc- 
tional level;  (2)  material  which  is  interesting  to  him;  and  (3)  material  that  builds 
the  skills  that  he  needs  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  paragraphs  tell 
briefly  how  this  series  of  texts  meets  these  needs. 

Easy  Material  is  Necessary.  Easy  reading  material  is  provided  in  this 
program  through  control  of  concepts,  vocabulary,  sentence  length  and  structure, 
and  paragraph  length  and  structure.  While  the  books  are  based  on  subject  mat- 
ter that  is  suitable  for  high  school  students,  the  vocabulary  and  sentence  struc- 
ture have  been  simplified.  Since  the  books  in  the  series  represent  so  many  dif- 
ferent levels  of  difficulty,  the  remedial  reading  teacher  may  start  a retarded 
reader  in  whichever  one  of  the  books  is  best  suited  to  his  instructional  level,  and 
proceed  to  use  one  successive  book  after  another  until  the  student  reaches  his 
normal  grade  level.  Choose  the  book  of  the  series  which  is  difficult  enough  to 
have  some  challenge,  but  easy  enough  to  be  enjoyed. 

Interest  Factors  Are  Important.  The  interest  features  of  these  books  were 
specially  planned  with  the  remedial  reader  in  mind.  Once  the  poor  reader  begins 
to  achieve  increased  skill  in  reading  he  is  usually  so  happy  in  his  achievement 
that  it  doesn't  matter  too  much  what  he  is  reading  as  long  as  he  can  pronounce 
the  words,  answer  the  comprehension  questions,  and  gain  in  speed.  At  the  outset, 
however,  the  reading  content  with  which  he  works  should  intrigue  him. 

The  author  has  observed  that  senior  high  school  students  with  reading  de- 
ficiencies enjoy  stories  and  informative  selections  which  deal  with  novel  subjects 
and  which  grip  interest  with  action,  surprise,  and  dramatic  incidents.  The  se- 
lections in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  common  skills  in  these  books  were 
chosen  because  they  possess  such  qualities.  Poor  readers  also  enjoy  many  of  the 
classics  if  they  are  easy  to  read  and  to  uiiderstand.  These  qualities  were  kept  in 
mind  in  choosing  the  selections  for  the  chapter  on  literature. 
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As  a general  subject,  science  is  of  more  interest  to  retarded  high  school 
readers  than  any  of  the  other  subjects.  Animals,  plants,  all  living  things;  the 
human  body  and  what  is  good  for  it;  mechanical  contrivances  and  what  makes 
them  work;  the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  its  processes  and  cause  of  change- 
these  are  science  topics  which  the  author  has  found  of  special  interest  to  reluc- 
tant high  school  readers.  These  topics  are  developed  in  ample  proportions 
throughout  this  series  of  books. 

In  history  the  poor  reader  detests  trying  to  remember  events  and  dates. 
Until  he  learns  how  to  read  well,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  appeal  to  his  inter- 
est by  telling  him  a dramatic  story  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  some  historical 
character,  or  discussing  with  action  some  historical  development  which  now 
touches  his  life  in  a very  vital  way.  These  considerations  largely  determined 
the  history  selections  for  these  books-selections  which  will  help  to  make  history 
his  story. 

Mathematics  in  general  is  not  of  interest  to  poor  readers.  Ordinarily  they 
dislike  mathematics  because  they  have  experienced  so  many  failures  and  frus- 
trations in  this  area.  Once  they  learn  to  read  the  problems  well  enough  to  under- 
stand them,  a lot  of  difficulties  are  solved.  Hence,  the  BE  A BETTER  READER 
series  attempts  to  teach  them  how  to  read  problems. 

Motivating  Techniques  Should  Be  Used.  In  addition  to  the  interest  inherent 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  selections  themselves,  several  motivating  techniques 
should  be  used  in  teaching  remedial  cases.  Each  selection  in  this  series  is  in- 
troduced with  a motivating  paragraph  that  sets  up  a purpose  for  reading  the 
story  or  article.  Since  each  selection  within  a unit  contains  leads  to  the  next  se- 
lection, motives  grow  naturally  out  of  one  selection  and  lead  into  another.  Stu- 
dents keep  records  of  their  own  growth  in  comprehension  and  in  adjusting  speed 
to  different  types  of  material,  and  this  adds  to  motivation.  Students  also  are 
shown  continuously  the  practical  value  of  what  they  are  achieving  in  reading 
skills  through  suggestions  on  how  to  carry  these  same  skills  over  to  their  regu- 
lar subjects.  When  they  do  this  and  find  that  their  study  in  other  subject  fields 
is  easier  and  more  productive,  they  have  a strong  motive  for  continuing  to  learn 
more  worthwhile  reading  techniques.  All  of  these  interest  features  make  these 
books  especially  suitable  for  use  in  teaching  remedial  reading. 

Skill  Development  is  of  Paramount  Significance.  While  easy  material,  in- 
terest, and  motivation  are  desirable  expedients  in  teaching  remedial  reading, 
simply  having  a remedial  case  read  interesting,  easy  material  will  not  equip  a 
high  school  student  with  the  basic  skills  that  he  needs  in  studying  his  science, 
history,  mathematics,  literature,  and  other  books.  Basic  skills  must  be  built 
directly  and  surely. 

The  basic  skills  developed  in  this  program  are  those  the  author  has  found 
lacking  in  the  several  hundred  high  school  students  who  come  under  her  super- 
vision each  year.  These  are  students  who  are  hampered  in  their  study  because 
of  reading  deficiencies  and  seek  special  help  in  a reading  clinic.  They  may  need 
the  help  of  a psychologist  or  psychiatrist.  They  may  need  medical  care,  or  the 
attention  of  an  eye  or  ear  specialist.  They  may  need  the  help  of  a social  worker 
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or  a speech  therapist.  But  when  it  comes  to  reading,  they  need  to  be  taught  the 
basic  skills.  Once  these  severely  retarded  readers  are  given  basic  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  fundamental  skills,  their  progress  is  so  rapid  that  they  soon 
are  able  to  return  to  their  regular  class  in  their  own  schools. 

The  basic  skills  that  have  proved  themselves  so  unusually  effective  in 
working  with  remedial  cases  under  the  author's  supervision  are  the  skills  de- 
veloped in  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series. 

The  interest  appeal,  the  ease  of  vocabulary,  the  number  of  books  of  differ- 
ent levels  of  difficulty,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  truly  basic  skill 
development  program— these  features  combine  to  cause  the  books  in  this  series 
to  be  especially  effective  in  teaching  students  who  are  below  their  normal  grade 
level  in  reading. 
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Part 


GENERAL  PROCEDURES 


STANDARD  PROCEDURE 


The  teacher  needs  to  develop,  amplify,  and  supervise  each  lesson  in  the 
BE  A BETTER  READER  books  if  she  would  get  the  best  results.  Possibly 
some  good  and  dependable  readers  can  use  the  books  independently  with  profit. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  teacher  needs  to  work  with  the  students  as  they  under- 
take and  progress  through  each  lesson.  The  results  will  be  greatly  minimized 
if  the  lessons  are  simply  assigned  as  unsupervised  study  activities  or  homework. 
Superior  results  are  obtained  when  the  teacher  presents  each  lesson,  herself, 
with  clarity  and  enthusiasm;  when  she  supervises  the  students  while  they  are 
working  through  the  entire  lesson;  when  she  has  the  students  carefully  check 
their  answers;  and  when  she  guides  discussion  concerning  the  answers. 

There  is  a standard  or  basic  procedure  which  many  successful  teachers 
have  found  productive  of  the  results  they  desire  to  obtain,  and  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  suggestions  above.  This  procedure,  however,  is  subject  to  many 
variations  which  may  be  advisable  when  adjusting  to  the  needs  of  different  groups 
and  different  individuals. 

The  basic  procedure  will  be  presented  first. 

Introducing  a New  Chapter 

When  you  are  about  to  introduce  a new  chapter,  have  students  read  the  title 
and  tell  what  skill  or  skills  are  to  be  given  practice  in  this  chapter.  Emphasize 
the  importance  of  improving  these  particular  skill  or  skills.  Have  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  chapter  read,  and  discuss  it  with  the  students,  perhaps  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  as  they  read  it.  Make  sure  that  the  students  understand  just  what  the 
skill  or  skills  are  that  will  be  concentrated  upon  in  the  particular  chapter,  and 
that  they  see  the  desirability  of  improving  that  skill  to  a higher  degree,  although 
they  may  already  possess  some  proficiency  in  using  it. 

Teaching  a New  Selection 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  introductory  remarks.  Discuss  them  and 
supplement  them  with  appropriate  remarks  of  your  own. 

2.  Have  them  read  the  directions  carefully.  Check  to  see  if  they  really 
understand  what  they  are  to  do  by  asking  two  or  three  students  to  tell  you  exactly 
how  they  are  going  to  carry  forward  the  lesson. 
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3.  If  there  are  Word  Helps  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  have  the  words  pro- 
nounced orally,  and  their  meanings  given. 

4.  If  the  selection  is  to  be  timed,  make  sure  that  everyone  waits  to  start 
reading  until  you  give  the  signal.  It  will  be  easier  for  you  to  keep  time  if  you 
give  the  signal  when  the  second  hand  is  either  on  12  or  6. 

5.  Walk  about  observing  the  students  as  they  work  (before  beginning  to 
flash  time  cards)  to  make  sure  that  all  students  are  applying  the  particular  skill 
or  skills  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  having  practice.  For  example:  if 
they  are  supposed  to  be  previewing  headings  only,  catch  any  students  who  are 
reading  through  all  of  the  text  in  the  same  old  way,  and  help  them  to  use  the 
technique  being  concentrated  upon. 

If  a student  asks  for  help  on  a new  word  tell  it  to  him  quickly,  then  jot  it 
down  for  word  recognition  development  later. 

6.  When  some  of  the  students  have  nearly  finished  with  their  reading, 
flash  a card  at  the  expiration  of  each  five  seconds  with  a figure  on  it  represent- 
ing the  total  number  of  seconds  that  have  elapsed  since  they  began  reading.  As 
soon  as  a student  finishes  he  looks  up  at  the  card  the  teacher  is  holding  and 
writes  down  the  number  on  the  card  as  representing  the  number  of  seconds  which 
it  took  him  to  read  the  selection.  For  example,  if  the  number  on  the  card  is  125 
when  Tom  finishes,  he  makes  a note  of  125  which  indicates  that  it  took  him  125 
seconds  or  three  minutes  and  five  seconds  to  read  the  article.  These  figures 
are  then  written  in  the  appropriate  spaces  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 

Teachers  find  it  a great  convenience  to  prepare  a stack  of  cards  to  use  for 
timing  purposes  at  the  very  beginning  of  one  of  the  BE  A BETTER  READER 
books.  Usually  60  is  used  as  a beginning  number;  then  five  is  added  for  the  num- 
ber on  each  additional  card  as  65,  70,  75,  80,  85,  90,  95,  100,  and  so  on.  The 
cards  are  held  up  at  intervals  of  five  seconds  beginning  with  the  number  that 
represents  the  number  of  seconds  that  have  elapsed  since  the  students  started 
until  all  have  finished  reading. 

7.  Have  all  students  work  out  their  reading  rate  with  the  use  of  the  formu- 
la in  the  book.  Ask  some  to  volunteer  information  as  to  how  much  gain  they  are 
making  in  rate  as  compared  with  their  precedii^  records. 

8.  Have  them  do  the  Activity  or  Activities  that  follow  the  selection.  Super- 
vise this  work,  making  sure  that  the  students  are  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to 
do. 


9.  When  they  have  finished,  give  the  answers  to  the  activities  and  let  each 
student  check  his  own  work.  Have  different  ones  read  a sentence  or  paragraph 
orally  to  verify  their  answers.  Enter  into  any  worthwhile  discussion  that  develops. 

Finally,  have  each  one  record  his  "Comprehension  score"  and  "WPM"  at 
which  he  reads,  so  that  all  students  will  have  this  record  for  comparative  pur- 
poses in  the  future. 
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10.  If  some  of  the  words  in  the  selection  have  given  trouble,  devote  a little 
time  to  the  development  of  independent  methods  of  attacking  these  particular 
words.  Use  word  recognition  techniques  similar  to  those  presented  in  Chapter  9 
of  BE  A BETTER  READER,  Book  IV. 

11.  At  the  end  of  a lesson  always  urge  students  to  make  use  of  the  skill  or 
skills  they  have  been  practicing  whenever  they  have  a chance  in  their  school  or 
outside  reading. 


VARIATIONS  OF  THE  STANDARD  PROCEDURE 

The  teacher  should  feel  free  to  vary  the  basic  procedure  outlined  above  in 
any  way  that  she  finds  helpful  in  working  with  a particular  group  or  individual. 
Several  adjustments  which  some  teachers  have  made  are  suggested  below. 


ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  VERY  POOR  READERS 

Teaching  a New  Selection 

Development  of  Directions  and  Procedures.  In  case  the  students  are  se- 
verely handicapped  in  their  reading,  the  teacher  sometimes  finds  it  helpful  to 
write  the  directions  for  working  with  a selection  on  the  blackboard.  They  are 
explained  and  read  from  the  blackboard  before  students  attempt  to  read  and 
carry  them  out  from  the  printed  page  in  the  book. 

In  such  cases  some  teachers  write  the  first  paragraph  of  the  selection,  it- 
self, on  the  blackboard  and  demonstrate  the  procedure  with  the  text  on  the  black- 
board. 

Development  of  New  Words  Before  Reading.  If  the  group  is  having  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  recognizing  new  words,  it  may  be  necessary  to  clear  word 
recognition  difficulties  out  of  the  way  by  developing  several  words  (in  addition  to 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages)  before  reading  is  begun.  This  word  recognition 
development  should  be  done  on  the  blackboard  utilizing  techniques  discussed  in 
Chapter  9 of  Book  IV.  Meanings,  as  well  as  pronunciation,  should  be  given  at- 
tention. 

Reading  Orally.  If  students  require  an  unusual  amount  of  help  in  recognizing 
words,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  them  read  the  selection  orally  and  without 
timing,  the  first  time  over.  Try  to  help  them  to  work  out  the  pronunciations  as 
they  go  along  and  note  the  troublesome  words  to  use  in  a word  study  lesson  after 
they  have  finished  reading  the  selection  orally. 

After  word  recognition  difficulties  are  out  of  the  way,  the  students  may  read 
the  selection  again  under  timed  conditions,  and  then  do  the  Activities.  In  extreme 
cases,  timed  reading  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely  until  such  time  as  students 
have  developed  satisfactory  skill  in  attacking  new  words. 
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Do  not  resort  to  oral  reading  firsts  except  in  cases  of  students  who  are 
severely  handicapped  in  word  recognition.  Ordinarily  silent  reading  should  be 
done  during  the  first  reading  in  order  to  develop  speed. 

Carrying  Out  the  Activities.  Seriously  handicapped  readers  will  need  to  be 
supervised  very  closely  while  working  with  the  activities.  Far  better  to  catch  a 
mistake  before  it  is  made  or  while  it  is  being  made  than  to  talk  about  it  after  it 
has  been  done. 

Recording  Scores.  Even  though  some  teachers  find  it  advisable  to  dispense 
with  the  timing  activities  with  severely  retarded  students  for  a while,  they  con- 
tinue to  have  each  individual  record  his  "Comprehension  score"  for  each  lesson. 
This  is  a desirable  thing  to  do. 

Developing  Independent  Methods  of  Attack.  Students  often  profit  greatly  by 
having  a ten-  or  fifteen-minute  period  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  devoted  to  the 
development  of  and  practice  on  word  recognition  techniques  in  keeping  with  those 
discussed  in  Chapter  9 of  Book  IV.  This  work  should  be  functional,  however, 
making  use  of  words  students  have  actually  met  and  had  trouble  with  in  the  im- 
mediate lesson. 


ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  VERY  GOOD  READERS 

In  cases  in  which  teachers  use  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  books  with 
students  who  are  already  very  good  readers  but  who  still  desire  to  make  some 
reading  improvement,  many  of  the  teacher-guided  activities  suggested  in  the 
basic  procedure  described  above  may  be  omitted.  Such  students  can  usually  be 
depended  upon  to  read,  carry  out  the  printed  directions,  time  themselves,  do  the 
Activities  "on  their  own,"  and  record  their  own  scores.  Teachers  have  found 
that  such  students  profit  by  teacher-guided  discussion,  but  otherwise  they  can 
make  excellent  gains  under  self-directed  practice. 
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Part  III 

ANSWER  KEY 


CHAPTER  ONE:  TAKING  STOCK  OF 

YOUR  READING  ABILITIES 

Selection  1,  pages  2-4 

(1)  c (2)  d (3)  b (4)  d (5)  b (6)  c (7)  d (8)  d (9)  c (10)  d 

Selection  2,  pages  5-7 

(1)  d (2)  d (3)  b (4)  c (5)  d (6)  d (7)  c (8)  c (9)  d (10)  d 


CHAPTER  TWO:  HOW  TO  READ  FAST 


Activity  1,  page  10 

The  marking  of  thought  groups  may  vary  somewhat.  The  divisions  below 
are  desirable. 


In  that  little  house, /which  in  due  time/was  enlarged 
bit  by  bit/as  his  family  grew, /Jean  Francois  Millet  lived 
like  the  real  peasant/he  was,/  until  his  death  came 
twenty-six  years  later./  There,  ten  years/after  he  had 
settled  in  Barbizon,/he  painted  "The  Angelus,"/  which 
was  scorned  at  first,/  but  became/the  most  popular 
picture/of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To-day  his  little  cottage, /after  having  been  turned 
to  ordinary  uses/for  years,/  is  a memorial/to  Millet. 
Through  the  devotion/of  a follower/of  the  artist  his 
home  has  been  purchased/as  a museum/  and  restored 
to  the  condition/in  which  it  was/when  Millet  died. 

Though  this  museum/has  been  open/only  since  1922, 
each  day  many  visitors/come  to  see/its  mementos,  and 
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recognition  of  the  museum/by  the  French  Government 
is  not  improbable. 

When  he  died,/the  cottage  was  filled/with  his  work, 
including/many  partly  finished  canvases./  He  was 
a slow  worker:/  he  created  pictures/with  the  patience 
of  a peasant/tilling  the  soil,/  and  he  would  make 
sketch  after  sketch/ and  would  return/ again  and  again 
to  his  subject/till  he  was  satisfied./  In  thirty-one  years 
he  produced  eighty  pictures./  Many  were  incomplete 
and  designs/from  his  studio/were  sold/ after  his  death 
for  321,034  francs,/then  nearly  $65,000. 


Selection  1,  page 

11 

(1)  No 

(3) 

No 

(5) 

(2)  Yes 

(4) 

No 

(6) 

Selection  2,  page 

12 

(1)  Yes 

(3) 

Yes 

(5) 

(2)  No 

(4) 

No 

(6) 

Selection  3,  page  14 

(1)  No 

(3) 

Yes 

(5) 

(2)  Yes 

(4) 

No 

(6) 

Selection  4,  page  15 

(1)  No 

(3) 

No 

(5) 

(2)  Yes 

(4) 

Yes 

(6) 

Yes 

(7) 

No 

(9) 

No 

Yes 

(8) 

Yes 

(10) 

Yes 

No 

(7) 

No 

(9) 

Yes 

No 

(8) 

Yes 

(10) 

Yes 

No 

(7) 

Yes 

(9) 

Yes 

No 

(8) 

Yes 

(10) 

No 

No 

(7) 

Yes 

(9) 

Yes 

Yes 

(8) 

No 

(10) 

No 

CHAPTER  THREE:  SHOPPING  BEFORE 
YOU  READ 


Selection  1,  pages  17-19 

Preview  Test: 

(1)  c (2)  d (3)  c (4)  d (5)  b (6)  d (7)  c (8)  b (9)  d (10)  d 
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Reading  Test: 


(1)  d (2)  c (3)  b (4)  d (5)  c (6)  b (7)  d (8)  c (9)  b (10)  d 

Selection  2.  pages  19-21 

Preview  Test: 

(1)  c (2)  b (3)  c (4)  d (5)  a (6)  d (7)  d (8)  b (9)  b (10)  a 


Comprehension  Test: 

1.  ( a)  a plant-eating  animal 

(b)  a flesh-eating  animal 

2.  Scientists  prove  that  tropical  forests  once  flourished  by; 

(a)  the  discovery  of  fossilized  figs  and  tropical  fruits 

(b)  the  presence  of  dinosaur  remains  in  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  deposits 

(c)  the  absence  of  dinosaur  remains  in  the  shale  layer. 

3.  The  three  main  dinosaur  families  which  dwelt  in  the  swamps  were  the  duck- 
bills, the  armoured  dinosaur  and  the  horned  dinosaur. 

The  duck-bills  were  distinguished  by  their  very  long  beaks.  The  armoimed 
dinosaurs  were  distinguished  by  the  bony  plates  which  encased  their  bodies. 

The  horned  dinosaurs  were  distinguished  by  three  huge  horns  growing  over  the 
nose  and  over  each  eye  socket. 

4.  The  main  steps  in  the  excavation  of  dinosaurs  are: 

(a)  the  earth  is  scraped  away  by  hand  tools 

(b)  the  bones  are  shellacked  to  harden  them 

(c)  the  skeleton  is  kept  together  by  strips  of  burlap  and  plaster  of  parts 

(d)  the  block  of  rock  in  which  the  bones  were  found  is  cut  away. 

5.  The  plant-eating  animals  died  from  water  deprivation  when  the  sea  dis^peared 
and  the  carnivorous  dinosaurs  then  starved  to  death. 


CHAPTER  FOUR:  HEEDING  DIRECTION  WORDS 

Activity  1,  pages  22-23 


(1) 

and,  and,  and,  and 

(2) 

and,  more,  and,  more,  also. 

(3)  moreover 

(4) 

more  than  that,  and 

(5) 

and,  including 

and,  furthermore,  and,  and,  and 

(6)  likewise 

Selection  1,  pages  23-24 

(1) 

d (2)  c (3)  d (4) 

d 

(5)  c (6)  b (7)  b (8)  c 

(9)  d (10)  b 

Activity  2,  pages  24-25 

(1)  yet  (2)  despite  (3)  ^ (4)  however  (5)  nor  (6)  otherwise 


Selection  2,  pages  25-26 

(1)  d (2)  c (3)  d (4)  b (5)  a (6)  c (7)  d (8)  a (9)  d (10)  d 
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CHAPTER  FIVE:  FINDING  MAIN  IDEAS 


Activity  1,  page  27 

1.  While  the  condors  bear  a superficial  resemblance  to  the  eagles  and  the 
Old  World  vultures,  they  are  not  considered  as  being  closely  related 
to  these  birds. 

2.  Naturally  cheerful  and  industrious  the  Canadian  Eskimo  people  have  developed 
over  the  centuries  a unique  art  form,  a type  of  stone  sculpture,  the  product  of 
many  long  days  spent  Indoors. 

Activity  2,  pages  27-28 

1.  No  one  knows  when  the  coyote,  or  wild  dog  of  the  desert,  first  appeared, 
but  his  life  line  lies  between  that  of  the  wolf  and  the  fox. 

2.  No  collie  could  be  keener  of  wit  than  the  high-strung  coyote. 

3.  As  a pup— so  he  is  called  when  young— he  lives  the  life  of  a real  wild  dog. 

4.  It  would  be  a worthwhile  experiment  to  counteract  the  palpitating  fear  of 
the  hunted  wild  coyote  with  soothing  sympathy  and  save  that  quick  intelli- 
gence for  a better  dog. 

Test,  page  28 

(1)  No  (2)  Yes  (3)  No  (4)  Yes 

Selection  1,  pages  28-29 

1.  Among  the  earth's  countless  marvels  there  is  nothing  stranger  than  the 
Welwitschia  mirabilis,  nature's  queerest  tree. 

2.  The  queerest  tree  lives  to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  attains  a diameter  of 
six  feet,  is  never  more  than  a foot  high! 

3.  Dr.  Fredrick  Welwitsche,  a German  botanist,  discovered  the  tree. 

4.  Two  leaves  are  the  only  ones  borne  by  the  plant  throughout  its  century  of 
existence. 

5.  The  Welwitschia  mirabilis  is  the  only  species  of  its  kind. 
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6.  The  greater  part  of  the  tree's  trunk  is  below  ground. 

7.  The  top  of  the  trunk  is  formed  by  the  two  central  cotyledons. 

8.  Damaraland,  where  the  tree  grows,  is  in  central  Southwest  Africa  and  is 
inhabited  by  two  tribes— the  Hill  Damara  and  the  Cattle  Damara. 


Activity  3,  pages  29-30 

1.  Apparently,  "comic"  books  have  given  up  the  idea  of  being  funny. 

2.  Where  can  you  go  if  you  wish  to  begin  a collection  of  rocks  ? 

3.  Many  years  ago  people  believed  that  great  plants  obtain  all  of  their 
food  from  the  soil. 

4.  Aqtually,  being  grown  up  does  not  depend  on  your  age  at  all  but  upon  your 
emotional  maturity. 

5.  Many  scientists  say  that  two  things  are  wrong  with  high  school  physics. 

6.  Your  will  to  improve  your  spelling  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
learning  to  spell  better. 

7.  These  wings  are  perhaps  the  most  delicate  sense  organs  in  the  world. 

8.  It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  know  what  time  it  is. 


Selection  2,  page  30 

He  has  only  to  shave  to  provide  the  whole  family  with  amusement. 


Selection  3,  pages  30-31 

1.  One  of  the  strangest  sicknesses  in  medical  history  had  been  afflicting  the 
citizens  of  a small  Italian  city  for  hundreds  of  years  up  until  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

2.  In  July  and  August  a strange  calm  fell  over  Taranto. 

3.  On  one  of  these  hot  summer  days,  a young  woman  suddenly  darted  from 
a house. 

4.  Moments  later  a man  bolted  from  a nearby  house. 

5.  Musicians,  seeming  to  appear  from  nowhere,  began  an  endless  melody  which 
they  repeated  over  and  over. 
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6.  This  annual  orgy  of  dancing  was  supposed  to  arrest  one  of  the  most 
unique  sicknesses  of  all  time. 

7.  Physicians  said  that  the  perspiration  caused  by  dancing  washed  away  the 
poison  temporarily. 

8.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  physicians  started  to  seek  for  the 
cause  of  tarantism. 

9.  Except  for  the  normal  swelling  the  doctor  had  no  harmful  effects  from  the 
tarantula  bites. 

10.  The  mystery  continued  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  tarantism 
began  dying  out. 

11.  Tarantism  was  a myth  — a disease  that  never  existed. 

Test 

(1)  c (2)  b (3)  b (4)  b (5)  d (6)  d (7)  b (8)  d (9)  c (10)  b 


Activity  4 

1.  The  new  science  of  wildlife  management. . . had  its  beginning  in  the  waterfowl 
shortage. . . 

2.  The  literature  on  waterfowl  is  enormous  . . . 

3.  Gardeners  who  tucked  some  muscari  bulbs  in  the  garden  last  fall.  . .are 
probably  very  glad  they  did. 

4.  Our  urge  today  is  to  go  and  see  - anywhere,  everywhere  . . . 


Selection  4,  pages  32-33 

1.  . . .South  Seas  copra  is.  . .magic  word. 

2.  . . .copra.  . .is  by  far  the  most  lucrative  commercial  product  of  the  tree.  . 

3.  Fully  half  the  substance  of  the  coconut  is  fat  or  oH.  . . 

4.  It  plays. . . part  in. . . economic  affairs  of. . . whole  world. . . has  fig- 
ured conspicuously  in  international  politics. 

5.  . . .quest  of  oil  has  been  a fruitful  source  of  conflict  and  controversy.  . . 
Selection  5,  pages  33-34 

(1)  c (2)  d (3)  d (4)  c (5)  b (6)  c (7)  d (8)  d (9)  c (10)  b 
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CHAPTER  SIX:  READING  AND 

ORGANIZING  DETAILS 


Block  Diagram  1,  page  36 


Block  Diagram  2,  page  36 


Between  1665  and  1670  some  French- Canadian 

bachelors  received  help  in  getting  wives. 

\ 

^ 



Shiploads  of 

Marriage 

Each  young 

He  was  allowed 

young  ladies 

markets 

man  who  had 

to  choose  a 

came  to 

were  held 

cleared  farm 

girl  and 

Montreal  and 

in  halls 

land  and 

persuade  her 

Quebec  from 

built  a house 

to  marry  him 

France 

came 

Block  Diagram  3,  page  36 
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OUTLINING  MAJOR  DETAILS 
(Pages  37-38) 


Paragraph  2 

I.  If  you  want  to  be  an  interesting  guest,  cultivate  a memory  for  anecdote. 

A.  When  you  hear  a good  story,  file  it  away  in  your  head. 

B.  Rehearse  in  private  before  you  try  it  on  an  audience. 

C.  If  it  makes  the  story  better,  exaggerate  a little. 

D.  Be  brief. 


Paragraph  3 

I.  Education  has  been  called  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  Indians. 

A.  In  1961,  more  than  43,  000  Indians  were  enrolled  in  Canadian  schools. 

B.  Of  these,  one  in  four  attended  a non-Indian  school. 

C.  There  are  more  than  100  Indian  teachers  teaching  in  Indian  schools. 

D.  Canadian  Indians  are  using  their  education  to  make  a fine  contribution  in 
many  walks  of  life. 

Paragraph  4 

I.  Egerton  Ryerson  worked  for  many  years  to  develop  the  school  system  in  Ontario. 

A.  As  a boy  he  was  eager  to  learn. 

B.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  for  Upper  Canada  at  age 
thirty-three. 

C.  He  fought  to  bring  in  a series  of  educational  measures. 

D.  Two  of  these  features  were* free  education  for  all  children  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  teacher  training  institutions. 

E.  He  was  called  the  founder  of  the  Ontario  school  system. 
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FINDING  AND  BLOCKING  OFF  MINOR  DETAILS 
(Pages  38-40) 


Paragraph  2 , page  39 


Paragraph  3 
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OUTLINING  PARAGRAPHS,  SHOWING  MAJOR  AND  MINOR 
DETAILS  (Pages  40-41) 


Paragraph  2 

Main  Idea 
Major  detail 

Minor  details 

Major  detail 
Minor  details 

Paragraph  3 

Main  Idea 
Major  detail 

Minor  details 

Major  detail 

Minor  details 


I.  The  thermostat  is  one  of  the  best  fuel  savers  and 

means  of  insuring  comfort  in  the  home. 

A.  It  has  many  functions. 

1.  It  opens  and  shuts  drafts  and  stops  heating 
plants. 

2.  It  is  used  to  close  radiator  valves. 

3.  It  has  been  used  to  operate  the  electric 
refrigerator  and  the  electric  range. 

B.  It  is  often  controlled  by  a clock. 

1.  This  clock  can  cause  the  heater  to  start 
at  a certain  time  in  the  morning  and  to 
stop  at  a certain  time  at  night. 

2.  It  will  make  the  heat  go  on  at  night  if  house 
temperature  drops  too  low. 

I.  Until  1850  man  relied  upon  the  power  of  the  wind 
to  move  his  vessels  through  the  water. 

A.  Six  thousand  years  before  Christ 
the  Egyptians  were  employing  sails 
on  their  craft. 

1.  The  sailboat  gradually  evolved  into 
the  clipper  ship. 

2.  Clipper  ships  carried  spices  from 
the  East  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

B.  When  Fulton’s  steamboat  made  its 
first  journey,  the  end  of  merchant 
sailing  vessels  was  in  sight. 

1.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  sea  travel. 

2.  It  is  safer  and  more  comfortable. 


GRASPING  DETAILS  MENTALLY 
(Pages  41-43) 

Selection  1 


1.  (a)  Many  scientists  have  been  accidentally  sickened  or  poisoned  by  mer- 
cury or  its  components. 

(b)  Mercury  poisoning  produces  nervousness,  mental  disturbances, 
tremors,  and  sore  mouth. 
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2.  (a)  They  may  cause  the  teeth  to  decay. 

(b)  They  may  bring  about  the  decay  of  the  jaw  bone  known  as  "phossy 
jaw." 

3.  (a)  It  causes  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

(b)  It  paralyzes  the  breathing  centers  of  the  body  and  can  cause  death. 

4.  (a)  It  consists  of  a rubberized  fabric  fitting  closely  over  the  face. 

(b)  A can  called  a canister  is  connected  to  the  mask  by  a tube. 

(c)  All  entering  air  must  pass  through  this  tube. 

(d)  The  tube  is  filled  with  filters  and  chemicals  that  absorb  and  neutral- 
ize the  dangerous  gases. 

Selection  2 


1.  Headless  Valley 

2.  (a)  North  of  the  point  where  the  border  of  Yukon,  B.  C.  and  the  Northwest 

Territories  meet. 

(b)  Awesome  canyons  and  forbidding  mountains. 

3.  Decapitated  skeletons  were  found. 

4.  (a)  Prehistoric  mastodons. 

(b)  A lost  mother  lode. 

(c)  Tropical  climate. 

5.  (a)  Wailing  cries  were  heard. 

(b)  Ghostly  shapes  and  mysterious  cliff  dwellers  were  seen. 

(c)  Mongol  Caves  were  discovered. 

6.  (a)  One  skeleton  without  a head  was  found.  It  is  believed  that  a wolf  dragged 

away  the  skull. 

(b)  Bones  of  mastodons  were  plentiful  from  the  Peace  River  north. 

(c)  A Nahanni  Indian  brought  out  some  gold  and  claimed  to  have  found  It  in  this 
area. 

(d)  Hot  springs  were  found  but  no  tropical  growth. 

7.  (a)  Wailing  cries  are  made  by  the  wind  rushing  down  canyons. 

(b)  Ghostly  shapes  are  made  by  rain,  mist  or  low-flying  clouds. 

(c)  People  who  entered  the  Valley  and  vanished  probably  starved  to  death  or 
drowned. 

(d)  Mongol  Caves  were  created  by  erosion. 

8.  (a)  Hostile  Inhabitants. 

(b)  Treacherous  forces  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN:  READING  TO 

RECALL  FACTS 


Selection  1.  pages  45-46 

(1)  Stand  up. 

(5) 

Open  the  door, 

(2)  Hold  out  your  hand. 

(6) 

Walk  out. 

(3)  Say  goodbye. 

(7) 

Walk  away. 

(4)  Go  to  the  door. 

Selection  2,  pages  47-49 

Outline 

I.  Fuels  and  Heat 

A.  Nature 

1.  Fuels  contain  free  carbon  - means  they  will  burn  readily. 

2.  Wood  and  coal  most  common. 

3.  Yellow  flames  - carbon;  blue  flames  - hydrogen. 

B.  Source 

1.  Trees  and  ferns  - stored  energy  of  sun,  formed  coal  and  gas. 

2.  Dinosaurs  - formed  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

3.  Bogs  30  to  40  ft.  deep  furnished  peat. 

4.  Our  forest  trees  furnish  wood  fuel. 

C.  Sjmthetic  Products 

1.  Coke  2.  Charcoal 

3.  Kerosene  4.  Fuel  oU 

5.  Gasoline  6.  Alcohol 

7.  Artificial  gas 

n.  Relative  Heat  Values 
A.  Heat  Value 

1.  Petroleum  gives  more  heat  than  any  other  fuel. 

2.  Soft  coal. 

3.  Then  hard  coal. 

4.  Hard  and  soft  wood. 
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B.  Relative  Use 

1.  Wood  commonly  used. 

2.  Oil  and  gas  used  increasingly. 

3.  Coal  is  still  the  leading  fuel. 

a.  Objections  to  coal  are  being  met  by  stokers  and  improved 
furnaces. 

in.  Coal  Production  and  Supply 

A.  Supply 

1.  Enough  to  last  100-3000  years. 

2.  Chances  are  it  will  be  used  less  as  a fuel. 

3.  It  will  probably  become  our  chief  source  of  gasoline. 

B.  Synthetic  Products 


1. 

Medicines 

5. 

Dyes 

9. 

Perfumes 

2. 

Food  flavors 

Plastics 

10. 

Mothballs 

3. 

Baking  powder 

7. 

Glass 

11. 

Smelling  salts 

4. 

Butter 

8. 

Saccharin 

12. 

Artificial  rubber 

Testing  Your  Recall 

1.  Carbon  or  carbon  with  hydrogen. 

2.  Wood,  coal. 

3.  Plants,  dinosaurs,  bogs,  forest  trees. 

4.  Any  five  of  these:  coke,  charcoal,  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  alcohol, 
artificial  gas. 

5.  Petroleum,  soft  coal,  hard  coal,  hard  and  soft  wood. 

6.  Synthetic  products. 

7.  Wood:  commonly  used;  oil  and  gas:  used  increasingly; 
coal:  still  the  leading  fuel. 

8.  100  years,  3000  years. 

9.  Gasoline. 

10.  Any  six  of  these:  food  flavors,  medicines,  baking  powder,  butter,  dyes, 
plastics,  glass,  saccharin,  perfumes,  mothballs,  smelling  salts,  artificial 
rubber. 
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Selection  3.  pages  49-51 


Sunamary  of  Second  Topic  ' 


The  government  under  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  promised  the  westerners  a 
transcontinental  railway  in  1871.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  completed  in 
1885.  Many  settlers  bought  land  along  the  railway  line  because  of  the  ease  of 
shipping  grain  and  cattle  by  rail.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Yukon  and  thousands 
traveled  west  by  rail  and  later  settled  there.  A campaign  for  immigrants  in- 
itiated by  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  railway,  encouraged  settlement  in  the  west.  Together  the  Homestead  Act 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  were  effective  in  settling  the  west. 


Testing  Your  Recall 

1.  1872 

2.  Public  lands  became  easier  to  obtain. 

3.  Any  man  over  18  could  acquire  land  cheaply  if  he  lived  on  it  for  6 months 
each  year  for  3 years  and  improved  it  by  clearing  it,  breaking  30  acres  or 
grazing  livestock  on  it.  He  also  had  to  be  or  become  a British  subject. 

4.  Fur  trappers  told  the  people  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  about  the  prairie  lands. 

5.  The  second  important  event  which  increased  western  settlement  was  the 
building  of  the  transcontinental  railway. 

6.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  built  the  transcontinental  railway. 

7.  Hie  railway  was  built  to  encourage  British  Columbia  to  become  part  of  the 
proposed  Dominion  of  Canada. 

8.  The  government  allowed  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  acquire  every  odd 
numbered  section  of  land  in  a belt  24  miles  deep  on  either  side  of  the 
completed  railway  line.  The  railway  later  sold  the  land  to  the  settlers  for 
$2.  50  an  acre  with  a rebate  of  $1.  25  for  every  acre  cultivated. 

9.  Thousands  of  people  travelled  west  by  rail  to  points  from  which  they  could 
proceed  north  to  look  for  gold.  Many  of  these  people  settled  in  the  west. 

10.  Sir  Clifford  Slfton's  campaign  for  immigrants  encouraged ‘Europeans  and 
Americans  to  settle  hi  the  west. 


Selection  4,  pages  51-52 

1.  Tiny  living  things  - can  only  be  seen  with  microscope. 

2.  Bacteria,  molds  and  yeasts,  protozoa,  viruses. 


3.  Coccus  ^ round  or  ball -shaped 

Bacillus  oblong  or  rod-shaped 

/ Spirillum  spiral  or  curved 

4.  Penicillin,  streptomycin,  terramycin. 
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5.  Athlete's  foot,  ringworm,  barber's  itch. 

6.  Single-celled  plants,  reproduce  by  budding. 

7.  Ulcers  and  lesions  of  human  skin  and  bones. 

8.  Tiny  one-celled  animals. 

9.  Malaria,  African  sleeping  sickness,  amebic  dysentery. 

10.  Colds,  influenza,  measles,  smallpox,  mumps,  rabies,  yellow  fever,  in- 
fantile paralysis. 

CHAPTER  EIGHT:  HOW  TO  SKIM 


Selection  1,  page  54 

1.  Used  in  making  pavements. 

2.  Columbus. 

3.  West  Indies. 

4.  Asphalt. 

5.  Tradition  and  science. 

6.  Dry,  dark,  miry. 

7.  By  cars. 

8.  " Supply  seems  inexhaustible." 

9.  England. 

10.  Trinidad,  recently  granted  its  independence  from  Great  Britain, 

has  an  asphalt  lake  in  which  the  supply  of  asphalt  seems  inexhaustible. 

Selection  2,  pages  55-56 

1.  Elliot  Lake  is  a model  town  in  the  wilderness. 

2.  Hundreds  of  buildings  are  empty  and  the  population  has  dwindled. 

3.  The  mining  boom  was  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  richest  uranium  field  in 
the  world. 

4.  There  was  a frantic  demand,  engendered  by  fear  of  war,  for  uranlUm. 

5.  Excellent  living  conditions  had  to  be  provided  to  attract  a large  experienced 
work  force. 

6.  By  1958  a hospital,  eight  schools  and  several  banks  and  churches  had  been 
built. 
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7.  United  States  gave  ncftice  that  it  would  not  purchase  any  more  uranium  after 
1962  and  1963. 

8.  The  Canadian  Government  arranged  for  a stretch-out  of  uranium  deliveries  to 
1966.  Research  was  instituted  to  find  non-nuclear  uses  for  uranium.  A low 
cost  housing  scheme  has  attracted  retired  couples  and  salesmen.  Tourism  is 
being  emphasized. 

Selection  3,  page  57 

1.  Home  loving. 

2.  In  cane  field  hundreds  of  miles  south  of  Zululand. 

3.  South. 

4.  Cabbage  field. 

5.  Durban. 

6.  Hunters  from  Johannesburg  Zoo, 

7.  Hubert  was  a ward  of  the  Province. 

8.  Lumbered  down  main  street,  poking  his  head  in  doorways. 

9.  He  went  into  a Buddhist  temple  and  a Trappist  monastery,  and  ploughed 
through  a ceremonial  dance. 

10.  He  was  shot. 

Selection  4,  page  59 

1.  Unusual. 

2.  They  burst  into  the  house. 

3.  He  killed  the  cat. 

4.  The  dog. 

5.  One  would  go  down  as  the  other  would  come  up. 

6.  He  sat  between  the  owls  staring  straight  ahead. 

7.  Spread  wings  and  shook  himself. 

8.  He  moaned,  dashed  out,  ran. 

9.  He  strangled  in  a wire  netting. 

10.  He  was  shot  and  killed. 
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CHAPTER  NINE:  HOW  TO  PRONOUNCE  AND 

UNDERSTAND  UNFAMILIAR  WORDS 


USING  A GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


Activity  1,  page  62 


s 


1.  b5rax 

11. 

filter 

21. 

divider 

31. 

formulize 

2.  label 

12. 

wheat 

22. 

s 

cypress 

32. 

task 

3.  ferns  (furns) 

13. 

grasp 

23. 

slight 

33. 

sh^k 

4.  detail 

14. 

cluster 

24. 

share 

34. 

shirk  (shurk) 

5.  weevils 

15. 

section 

25. 

harmful 

35. 

s 

government 

6.  fuel 

16. 

blood  (blud) 

26. 

loft 

36. 

union 

S 

7.  industry 

17. 

result 

27. 

tobacco 

37. 

microbe 

8.  fertile  (furtile) 

18. 

s 

crystal 

28. 

spurn 

38. 

barber 

s 

s 

9.  adorn 

19. 

Arabia 

29. 

human 

39. 

athlete 

s 

s 

s 

10.  topic 

20. 

student 

30. 

affinity 

40. 

talons  (taluns) 

Activity  2,  page  62 

(1)  bracket 

(3) 

flare 

(5)  surf 

(7)  morbid 

(9)  suggest 

(2)  scuffle 

(4) 

hold 

(6)  spider 

(8)  produce 

(10)  sharp 

Activity  3,  pages 

62-63 

(1)  b 

(5) 

c 

(9)  c 

(13) 

b 

(17)  b 

(2)  c 

(6) 

b 

(10)  a 

(14) 

b 

(18)  c 

(3)  b 

(7) 

b 

(11)  b 

(15) 

c 

(19)  b 

(4)  a 

(8) 

b 

(12)  c 

(16) 

a 

(20)  c 
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Activity  4,  page  63 


s 

(1)  virus 
s 

s 

(6)  constW 

s • 

(11)  pav/^ment 

(16)  jerk  (jurk) 

(2)  distant 

(7)  purg^ 

(12)  l^ber 

(17)  bankrupt 

(3)  crescent 

(8)  basket 

(13)  v^ish 

G 

(18)  transform 

(4)  trait 

(9)  farmer 

O 

(14)  Idea 

s 

(19)  collectiv)^ 

s ^ s 

(5)  ^finity  (ti) 

(10)  pool 

s ^ 

(15)  successful  (fool) 

(20)  humTd 

DIVIDING  WORDS  INTO  SYLLABLES 

Activity  1,  page  64 

1.  cut/worm 

6.  out/spread 

11.  light/weight 

16.  star/light 

2.  crafts/man 

7.  tooth/ ache 

12.  stair/ step 

17.  live/stock 

3.  steamA>oat 

8.  bed/rock 

13.  life/time 

18.  hail/storm 

4.  out/law 

9.  broad/cast 

14.  ship/mate 

19.  lime/stone 

5.  head/quarters 

10.  draw /back 

15.  sun/light 

20.  wild/life 

Activity  2,  page  64 

1.  rac/coon 

7.  mol/lusks 

13.  ter/ror 

19.  pres/sure 

2.  dis/solve 

8.  fur/ row 

14.  pat/tern 

20.  squab/ble 

3.  her/ ring 

9.  col/lide 

15.  dif/fuse 

21.  bril/liant 

4,  pel /let 

10.  sur/ round 

16.  rip/ple 

22.  blos/som 

5.  twid/dle 

11.  ap/p roach 

17.  suf/fer 

23.  af/ford 

6.  ter/race 

12.  scat/ter 

18.  com/mon 

24.  let/tuce 

Activity  3,  page  64 

1.  fer/tile 

7.  con/dense 

13.  sym/bol 

19.  fun/gus 

2.  pur/pose 

8.  es/cape 

14.  can/did 

20.  ver/sion 

3.  sus/pend 

9.  sur/face 

15.  can/vas 

21.  star/ling 

4.  con/ serve 

10.  fur/nace 

16.  prac/tice 

22.  bor/der 

5.  ob/ject 

11.  lum/ber 

17.  cer/tain 

23.  for/mal 

6.  gar/ment 

12.  som/ber 

18.  rum/pus 

24.  con/cern 
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Activity  4,  page  65 

1.  vi/per 

7. 

va/por 

13.  ma/rine 

19.  ra/dar 

2.  cre/dence 

8. 

lo/cal 

14.  ri/yal 

20.  clo/ver 

3.  cra/ter 

9. 

fa/mous 

15.  pre/vent 

21.  fi/nance 

4.  to/ken 

10. 

cli/mate 

16.  su/ture 

22.  hu/mid 

5.  so/lar 

11. 

cru/sade 

! 17.  na/tion 

23.  mo/tor 

6.  stu/pid 

12. 

de/ceit 

18.  pi/lot 

24.  mu/sic 

Activity  5,  page  65 

1.  sub/ stance 

7. 

de/ stroy 

13.  de/scribe 

19.  con/struct 

2.  vi/brate 

8. 

su/preme  14.  en/trance 

20.  hy/brid 

3.  com/plex 

9. 

per/spire  15.  with/stand 

21.  crack/ling 

4.  ma/chine 

10. 

as/phalt 

16.  mor/phine 

22.  de/gree 

5.  sur/plus 

11. 

dis/trict 

17.  con/flict 

23.  com/prise 

6.  han/dle 

12. 

ha/tred 

18.  neu/tral 

24.  for/tress 

Activity  6,  page  66 

1.  con/tin/ent/al 

9. 

use/ful/ness 

17. 

dis/ease 

2.  o/ver/whelm/ing/ly 

10. 

a/muse/ment 

18. 

Mid/west/ern 

3.  un/pro /fit/able 

11. 

dis/play 

19. 

harm/less/ness 

4.  wild/er/ness 

12. 

wood/en 

20. 

in/hal/ant 

5.  drop/let 

13. 

or/gan/ism 

21. 

trans/form 

6.  ex/pos/ure 

14. 

re/mark/ able 

22. 

read/abfe 

7.  ex/press/ion 

15. 

coast/al 

23. 

im/press 

8.  re/call 

16. 

un/equ/al 

24. 

east/ward 

Activity  7, pages  66-67 

1.  Divide  between  two  words  in  a compound  word. 

2.  Divide  between  double  consonants. 

3.  Divide  between  two  separately  sounded  consonants  appearing  between  two 
vowels. 
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4.  When  one  consonant  comes  between  two  sounded  vowels,  you  usually  di- 
vide just  before  the  consonant. 

5.  Do  not  split  blends  or  speech  sounds;  consider  as  if  one  consonant. 

6.  Divide  between  a stem  word  and  its  prefix  or  suffix. 


1.  or/gan/i/za/tion 

2.  re/fur/bished 

3 . hip/po/pot/ a/mu  s 

4.  a/stig/ma/tism 

5.  cir/cum/stance 

6.  char/ac/ter/is/tic 

7.  in/flam/ma/tion 

8.  sub/mis/ sive/ness 

9.  in/ci/den/tal/ly 

10.  au/to/mat/i/cal/ly 


Activity  1,  page  68 

1.  microorganism 

2.  monograph 

3.  admire 

4.  homocentric 

5.  abnormal 

6.  hypersensitive 

7.  postgraduate 

8.  adequate 
Activity  2,  pages  68-69 

subnormal 
underline 
monorail 


11.  for/ti/fi/ca/tion 

12.  in/de/struct/i/bly 

13 . un/in/ter/ rupt/ed/ly 

14.  lu/bri/ca/tion 

15.  con/ser/va/tion/ist 

16.  syl/lab/i/ca/tion 

17.  rec/om/mend 

18.  in/cred/u/lous 

19.  in/ca/pa/ble 

20.  in/su/la/tor 


9.  antiwestem 

10.  prenatal 

11.  benefactor 

12.  epidermis 

13.  intersession 

14.  multicolor 

15.  hemicycle 

16.  amphitheater 

multicolored 

predawn 


21.  at/trac/tive 

22.  de/fi/ance 

23.  im/mu/ni/za/tion 

24.  ter/ri/to/ri/al 

25.  ar/range/ment 

26.  un/sus/pect/ing/ly 

27.  com/ par/ a/ti ve/ly 

28.  ag/ri/cul/tur/al 

29.  con/fla/gra/tion 

30.  con/tra/dic/tion 


17.  aseptic 

18.  subway 

19.  antedated 

20.  biweekly 

21.  contradict 

22.  progress 

23.  circumference 

24.  export 

excommunication 

submarine 

antifly 


INTERPRETING  WORD  MEANINGS 


postwar 

bicycle 
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(1)  predawn,  (2)  multicolored,  (3)  antifly,  (4)  excommunication,  (5)  subnormal. 


(6)  bicycle,  (7)  submarine,  (8)  postwar,  (9)  underline,  (10)  monorail 
Activity  3,  page  69 

1.  hundred-foot  5.  science  of  life 

2.  a description  of  books  6.  a measure  of  time 

3.  center  of  a globe  7.  half -globe 

4.  something  joined  to  another  8.  writing  about  the  eyes 

Activity  4,  page  70 

Words  below  are  possibilities.  Others  that  make  sense  are  acceptable. 

1.  circumscribe  - draw  a line  around 

2.  postscript  - a note  following  another,  a writing  after 

3.  biped  - two  footed 

4.  expose  - reveal  a position 

5.  multilingual  - speaking  many  languages 

Activity  5,  pages  70-71 

(1)  centenarian,  (2)  chronicle,  (3)  dominance,  (4)  nominator, 

(5)  ophthalmitis,  (6)  lunar,  (7)  pedaler,  (8)  scientific,  (9)  pliancy, 
(10)  potency 


GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  DICTIONARY 

Activity  1,  page  71 


1st  f,  2nd  w,  1st 

m,  1^  h, 

2nd  t,  2nd  o. 

1st  d,  1st  j. 

2nd  r. 

2nd  y 

Activity  2,  page  71 

(1)  after  (3) 

after 

(5)  before 

(7)  before 

(9) 

after 

(2)  before  (4) 

before 

(6)  after 

(8)  before 

(10) 

before 
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Activity  3.  page  72 


nuptial:  Numidian -Nurserymaid;  ostreoid:  Osteoblast-Ostrich 
cicada:  Chumd-Ciconiidae;  biretta:  Bird-nest-Birthmate ; 
Frankenstein:  Frangula-Fraticellian;  loch:  Lobus  Caudatus-Lock; 
rescind:  Requester-Rescript;  wirra:  Wire-Wis 
Activity  4,  pages  72-74 


tambaroora 

B.  Tamburlaine 

C.  Tammuz 

D.  Tampico 

a.  4 

a.  3 

a.  2 

a.  3 

b.  3 

b.  1 

b.  1 

b.  2 

c.  1 

c.  3 

c.  2 

c.  3 

d.  3 

d.  4 

d.  4 

d.  2 

e.  3 

e.  2 

e.  2 

e.  2 

f.  2 

f.  4 

f.  3 

f.  2 

Activity  5,  page  74 

A.  tambour  B.  tambourine  C.  tame  D.  Tam  o'Shanter  E.  tamper 

a.  4 

b.  2 

c.  lb 

d.  3 

Activity  6,  page  75 

(a)  domesticated  (b)  meddled 

Activity  7,  page  76 

(a)  It  comes  from  the  French  word  tambourin,  diminutive  of  tambour ; see 
TAMBOUR,  compare  TABORINE. 

(b)  It  comes  from  Hebrew  Tammuz,  from  Assyrian-Babylonian  Du'uzu,  Duzu, 
from  Sumerian  Dumuzi,  literally  meaning  "real  child,"  or  perhaps  "the 
son  who  rises." 

(c)  It  comes  from  the  French  temperer,  meaning  "to  temper";  see  TEMPER, 
as  a verb. 
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CHAPTER  TEN:  HOW  TO  READ  IN  SCIENCE 


THE  ABOMINABLE  SNOWMEN 
(Pages  77-78) 


Comprehension  Questions 


1.  Himalayas 

2.  Sherpan  term  "metohkangmi" 

3.  Major  Waddell 

4.  Eric  Shipton 

5.  Britain,  Switzerland  and  Russia. 

6.  It  has  been  sighted  only  at  a distance.  No  one  has  been  able  to  capture  or 
photograph  the  snowman. 

7.  The  tracks  could  be  made  by  a species  of  bear  or  snow  leopard.  The  spoor  of 
the  hind  feet  blocking  out  those  of  the  fore-paws,  give  the  impression  that  it  is 
a two-Jegged  creature.  The  animal  could  be  an  imknown  type  of  ^e.  The 
footprint  photographed  by  Shipton  closely  resembles  that  of  an  African 
mountain  gorilla.  The  animal  could  be  a proto-type  of  primitive  man,  perhaps 
the  supposedly  extinct  "giant  man  of  China".  Skulls  and  skeletons  of  primitive 
men  have  been  found  in  Java  and  south-east  Asia.  Such  a human  photo-type 
might  have  moved  to  high  altitudes,  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  existed 
there  for  thousands  of  centuries. 
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PRECIPITATION 
(Pages  79-81) 


Activity  1 


Forms  of 
Precipitation 

RAIN 

SNOW 

SLEET 

HAIL 

Differences 

When  tempera- 
ture is  above 
freezing  — 
water  droplets 
form,  become 
heavier  and 
fall  as  rain. 
Cannot  become 

snow. 

When  tempera- 
ture is  at 
freezing  — 
six-sided  cry- 
stals form, 
become  heavier 
and  fall  as 
snow.  Can 
become  rain. 

Winter  precipi- 
tation; rain- 
drops fall 
through  regions 
below  freezing, 
particles  that 
form  are  small 
and  hard, 
frozen  rain; 
simple  struc- 
ture. 

Usually  summer 
precipitation; 
starts  as  rain- 
drop, forms  high 
in  thundercloud, 
drop  falls  and 
is  blown  high 
again,  more 
layers  of  ice 
form  upon  it; 
large,  destruc- 
tive; onion - 
like  structure. 

Likenesses 

Comes  from 
clouds;  re- 
sult of  con- 
densation; a 
form  of  water; 
falls  to  the 
ground. 

Comes  from 
clouds;  re- 
sult of  con- 
densation; a 
form  of  water; 
falls  to  the 
ground. 

Comes  from 
clouds;  re- 
sult of  con- 
densation; a 
form  of  water; 
falls  to  the 
ground. 

Comes  from 
clouds;  re- 
sult of  con- 
densation; a 
form  of  water; 
falls  to  the 
ground. 

Activity  2 

1.  The  disappearance  of  water  into  the  air  is  called  evaporation.  The  reverse 
of  this  process  is  called  condensation.  During  evaporation,  water  molecules  are 
escaping  freely  into  the  air.  This  water  escapes  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a gas 
called  water  vapor.  The  air  becomes  filled  with  water  vapor.  When  the  temper- 
ature falls  the  motion  of  the  water  molecules  slows  down  and  the  molecules  col- 
lide with  one  another  and  hang  together  to  form  tiny  droplets  which  can  be  seen. 
This  latter  process  is  called  condensation. 

2.  Snow,  rain,  hail,  and  sleet  are  form  of  precipitation,  and  they  fall  to  the 
ground  from  the  sky.  Dew  and  frost  are  forms  of  condensation.  They  form  on 
surfaces. 
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RESEARCH  SOLVES  FOREST  PROBLEMS 
(Pages  82-85) 


Activity  1 

Any  eight  of  the  following: 

Problem:  How  can  scientists  redeem  the  American  elm  tree? 

What  was  done  about  it  ? Spraying  and  sanitation  procedvires  used  to  control  the 
beetle  vectors,  have  given  the  assurance  that  the  elm  tree  will  not  be  eliminated 
completely  from  Canada. 

Result:  Research  may  make  possible  the  effective  and  economic  elimination  of 
the  disease. 

Problem:  How  can  methods  of  fire  control  be  improved? 

What  was  done  about  it  ? A large  four-engined  military  flying  boat  was  converted 
to  a water  bomber. 

Result:  Quick  ejectiom  of  water  can  be  effected  thus  ensuring  more  effective 
fire  control. 

Problem:  How  can  scientists  improve  trees  through  genetics? 

What  was  done  about  it?  Trees  superior  In  terms  of  volume,  quality  and  adaptation 
to  the  environment  are  chosen  for  tree-breedtag. 

Result:  This  approach  has  been  adppted  in  many  parts  of  Canada  because  of  its 
favorable  results. 


Problem;  How  can  we  develop  a white  pine  strain  resistant  to  blister  rust  ? 
What  was  done  about  it  ? Scientists  have  found  a few  white  pine  trees  that 
are  resistant  to  the  disease. 

Result;  The  Forest  Service  and  other  public  agencies  are  trying  to  develop 
a resistant  strain  of  pine  that  will  still  have  good  timber  quality. 


Problem:  How  can  we  fully  utilize  forests,  one  of  our  main  natural  resources  ? 
What  was  dnnp  about  It?  Low  grades  of  roimd  wood  and  wood  residues  have  been 
used  to  make  a structural  board,  called  particle  board. 

Result:  The  particle  board  industry  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

Problem:  How  can  we  develop  wood  products  to  compete  in  the  world  market? 

What  was  done  about  it ? Scientists  are  investigating  mechanical  stress-grading 

to  determine  the  stress-strength  of  Canadian  lumber,  searching  for  fire-retardant 
treatment  for  cedar  shingles  that  will  also  stand  up  to  weathering,  and  trying  to 
determine  how  best  to  peel,  dry  and  glue  in  nlywood  manufacture. 

Result:  Research  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  Canada's  forest  industries. 

Problem:  How  can  we  improve  direct  seeding  of  Douglas  Fir  trees  ? 

What  was  done  about  it?  A new  chemical  known  as  tetramine  was  developed  to 
repel  rodents. 

Result:  Seeding  is  becoming  more  foolproof  and  is  cheaper  than  setting  out 
seedlings. 
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Problem:  How  can  valuable  Canadian  wood  be  preserved  from  wood  rot? 

What  was  done  about  it?  Wood  is  treated  with  chemicals,  such  as  creosote  or 
zinc  chloride. 

Result:  The  life  span  of  wood  products  can  be  increased  three  to  five  times,  thus 
reducing  the  drain  on  Canada’s  forest  resources. 

Problem:  How  to  select  and  use  paint. 

What  was  done  about  it?  Federal  and  provincial  departments  of  forestry  provide 
information  about  house  paints. 

Result:  The  home  owner  can  decide  which  type  of  paint  he  needs  and  how  to  use 
it. 


Problem:  What  can  scientists  accomplish  by  continuing  their  search  for  science 
facts  ? 

What  was  done  about  it ? They  can  help  reduce  wood  waste;  do  better  tree-planting; 
improve  cutting  practices;  give  better  forest  protection  from  insects,  disease, 
and  fire;  improve  markets;  and  many  other  things. 

Result:  Application  of  these  findings  will  enable  us  better  to  supply  forest 
products  to  foreign  markets. 


HOW  HEATING  SYSTEMS  WORK 
(Pages  88-89) 

Activity  1 

1.  A hot  object  sends  out  waves  of  radiant  heat  energy.  These  waves  travel  at 
the  speed  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  moving  in  straight  lines.  When  they  are 
stopped  by  solid  objects,  they  warm  up  the  objects.  They  do  not  warm  up  trans- 
parent matter  such  as  air. 

2.  In  conduction,  heat  travels  through  some  material.  Some  materials  conduct 
heat  better  than  do  others.  Metals  are  good  conductors,  whereas  wood  and  glass 
are  poor  conductors.  The  latter  materials  are  called  insulators. 

3.  In  convection,  the  molecules  of  a material  move  about  freely.  In  liquids 
and  gases  the  cooler  parts  are  heavier  and  therefore  sink,  while  the  warmer 
parts  are  lighter  and  move  upward.  This  sets  up  a current  which  carries  heat 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Activity  2 

A.  1.  Air  in  the  metal  jacket  around  the  firebox  is  warmed. 

2.  Warm  air  expands  and  becomes  lighter. 

3.  Warm  air  rises  through  ducts. 

4.  Warm  air  enters  each  room  through  a register. 

5.  In  each  room  the  warm  air  rises  and  sets  up  a convection  current. 

6.  Cooler  air  is  heavier  and  flows  down  through  a register  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace. 
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B.  1.  Water  is  heated  in  a jacket  around  the  furnace. 

2.  The  heated  water  expands  and  rises. 

3.  The  water  heats  the  radiator  by  conduction. 

4.  The  radiator  heats  the  air  around  it. 

5.  The  warm  air  sets  up  a convection  current. 

6.  The  cooled  water  descends  to  the  furnace. 

C.  1.  Water  in  a small,  partly  filled  jacket  around  the  furnace  is  heated  to 

boiling. 

2.  Part  of  the  boiling  water  turns  to  steam. 

3.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  forces  it  up  into  the  radiators. 

4.  The  steam  heats  the  radiator  by  conduction. 

5.  The  radiator  heats  the  air  around  it. 

6.  The  warm  air  starts  a convection  current. 

7.  The  cooling  steam  changes  back  to  water. 

8.  In  a small  building,  the  water  flows  down  the  same  pipe  to  the  furnace. 
In  a large  building,  it  flows  down  a second  pipe. 


Activity  3 


Pipes  in  floor 


EROSION 

(Pages  90-93) 


Activity  1 

1.  to  level  the  earth's  surface 

2 . (a)  the  falling  of  rain 

(b)  water  running  off  to  a lower  level 

(c)  wind 

3.  to  be  broken  up  and  changed  into  soil 

4.  dust  bowls  and  sand  dunes 

5.  soil  to  be  loosened  and  carried  short  distances 

6.  erosion  or  gullies 

7.  large-scale  changes  in  the  formation  of  big  river  valleys 
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Activity  2 


Major  problem:  How  can  we  conserve  the  soil  being  lost  by  rapid  erosion  ? 
Solutions: 

1.  Cover  crops  and  wind  breaks 

2.  Contour  plowing 

3.  Strip  cropping 

4.  Terracing 

5.  Check  dams 

6.  Scientific  cutting 


Activity  3 

1.  Soil  erosion  should  'T»e  the  concern  of  all  of  us"  because  it  adversely  af- 
fects the  productivity  of  our  country. 


2.  Knowledge  of  the  causes  of  soil  erosion  has  helped  man  to  act  more  intel- 
ligently in  conserving  the  soil  because  he  has  been  able  to  devise  measures 
which  attack  the  causes  of  the  erosion. 

3.  Raindrops  can  cause  erosion  because  the  force  of  their  landing  causes 
spattering.  This  loosens  the  soil  and  carries  it  away  for  short  distances. 


4.  A young  river  flows  swiftly  through  a narrow  valley,  eroding  the  river  bed 
at  a fast  pace.  An  old  river  flows  slowly  through  a wide  valley  with  gently  slop- 
ing sides,  eroding  the  river  bed  at  a slow  pace.  The  rapids  and  waterfalls  of 
young  rivers  contribute  to  rapid  erosion  of  the  river  bed. 


5.  Trees  furnish  a carpet  of  fallen  leaves  which  decay  into  a spongy  mass  that 
absorbs  the  rainwater.  The  leaves  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  break  the  head- 
long fall  of  raindrops  so  that  their  force  is  weakened  as  they  hit  the  ground. 

The  roots  of  the  trees  hold  the  soil  together  and  absorb  much  of  the  rain- 
water as  it  sinks  through  the  ground.  The  earth  can  thus  soak  up  more  water  and 
store  it  imderground.  Less  water  runs  downhill  to  the  sea. 


6.  Preventing  erosion  conserves  the  water  supply,  the  forests,  and  wild-life. 
It  also  conserves  the  fertile  soil  that  is  necessary  for  producing  sufficient  crops 
to  feed  our  expanding  population  and  our  livestock.  Adequate  supplies  of  water, 
food,  and  lumber  are  essential  to  our  productivity. 
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HOW  DOES  THE  BRAIN  CONTROL  BEHAVIOR? 
(Pages  94-95) 


Activity  1 

I.  (Outlined  in  text) 

II.  The  Human  Brain 

A.  Man's  brain  is  highly  developed. 

1.  It  controls  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  hearing. 

2.  It  gives  us  the  power  to  speak,  to  understand  speech,  to  remember 
things,  and  to  think. 

3.  It  consists  of  billions  of  nerve  cells  and  their  fibers. 

B.  The  brain  has  three  main  parts. 

1.  The  cerebrum  is  the  largest  part. 

a.  It  contains  the  largest  mass  of  nerve  cells  in  the  body. 

b.  It  has  deep  furrows  which  provide  extra  surface  for  more 
nerve  cells. 

c.  One  very  deep  groove  divides  the  cerebrum  into  right  and  left 
halves. 

2.  The  cerebellum  lies  in  the  rear  part  of  the  skull. 

3.  The  medulla  is  bulblike,  and  connects  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord  to 
the  brain. 

m.  Functions  of  the  Brain 

A.  When  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  damaged,  definite  parts  of  the 
body  fail  to  respond. 

1.  A tumor  in  the  cerebrum  can  paralyze  an  arm. 

2.  Injury  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  right 
side  of  the  body. 

3.  Injury  in  the  back  of  the  cerebrum  may  result  in  total  blindness. 

B.  Surgeons  have  been  able  to  locate  the  exact  parts  of  the  brain  that  con- 
trol different  functions. 

1.  Different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  help  us  to  think,  to  remember,  to 
speak,  to  move  about,  and  to  feel. 

2.  The  cerebellum  controls  muscular  coordination  and  sense  of  bal- 
ance. 

a.  Athletes  need  muscular  coordination. 

b.  Concert  pianists  and  fast  typists  have  perfect  muscle  teamwork. 

3.  The  medulla  controls  breathing,  heartbeat,  and  blood  pressure. 

a.  Movements  of  the  digestive  system  are  automatically  controlled. 

b.  Reflexes  like  coughing,  sneezing,  and  vomiting  are  automatic. 

c.  Injury  to  the  medulla  may  be  fatal. 

d.  The  medulla  connects  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain. 

IV.  The  Importance  of  Man's  Brain 

A.  Scientists  tell  us  that  nerve  cells  are  not  added  to  the  brain  as  we 
grow. 
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B.  Mental  activities  add  new  connections  and  pathways  among  the  billions 
of  nerve  cells  of  the  brain. 

1.  Education  makes  our  brain  serve  us  better. 

2.  A trained  brain  controls  trained  hands. 

Activity  3 

(1)  c (2)  c (3)  c (4)  b (5)  b (6)  c (7)  b (8)  a (9)  c (10)  c 

HOW  TO  READ  THE  EXPERIMENT  PATTERN  IN  SCIENCE 
(Pages  96-98) 

Experiment  1 

(a)  It  proved  that  the  area  where  the  nerve  enters  the  back  of  the  eye  is  not 
sensitive  to  light  rays. 

Experiment  2 

(a)  No.  (b)  Yes. 

(c)  Two  eyes  focusing  on  an  object  give  better  depth  perception  than  one  eye. 
Experiment  3 

(a)  B (b)  Neither. 

(c)  Shapes  and  angles  can  distort  our  measuring  judgment. 

Experiment  4 

(a)  Column  A - least  correct.  Column  C - most  correct. 

(b)  Meaningful  arrangements  of  words  are  remembered  best. 

(c)  Understanding  printed  information  helps  in  memorizing  it. 

Experiment  5 


(a)  1.  Prepare  solutions  of  salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  bitter  almonds,  or  quinine. 

2.  Obtain  a clean  water-color  brush. 

3.  Dip  the  brush  into  one  of  the  solutions  and  apply  it  to  the  tip,  sides, 
and  back  of  the  tongue. 

4.  Rinse  the  mouth  and  do  the  same  with  the  other  solutions. 


(b)  Salt 
Sweet 
Sour 
Bitter 


sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue, 
tip  of  the  tongue, 
sides  of  the  tongue, 
back  of  the  tongue. 
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tip 

Salt 


Sweet 


Sour 


Bitter 


FINDING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SCIENCE  TOPICS 
(Pages  98-100) 

Activity  1 

1.  500  to  599 

2.  525  Wyler,  Rose 

Planet  Earth 

Henry  Schuman,  Inc.,  1952 

3.  525  Planet  Earth 

Wyler,  Rose 

Henry  Schuman,  Inc.,  1952 

4.  Fact-Index 

5.  Cross  references 

6.  Volume  H,  pages  343-4 

7.  Volume  P,  page  411 

8.  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 

9.  Nature  Magazine  (or  any  of  the  other  popular  references  mentioned  in  the 
text) 

10.  Scientific  American 

INCREASING  YOUR  SCIENCE  VOCABULARY 
(Pages  101-103) 


1. 

cytoplasm 

6. 

Bordeaux  mixture 

11. 

aureomycin 

2. 

corolla 

7. 

adaptation 

12. 

cellular 

3. 

calyx 

8. 

cotyledon 

13. 

contour  plowing 

4. 

chromatin 

9. 

assimilation 

14. 

Amphibia 

5. 

crustacean 

10. 

dendrite 

15. 

contaminate 
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16. 

chromosomes 

30.  Neanderthal 

43. 

progeny 

17. 

germinate 

31.  metamorphosis 

44. 

permeable 

18. 

node 

32.  Myriapoda 

45. 

tourniquet 

19. 

genes 

33.  neutralize 

46. 

radiosonde 

20. 

extinct 

34.  neuron 

47. 

Ungulata 

21. 

incubation 

35.  mollusk 

48. 

tentacles 

22. 

enzymes 

36.  mycelium 

49. 

ruminant 

23. 

legumes 

37.  proboscis 

50. 

stomata 

24. 

inoculation 

38.  osmosis 

51. 

supersonic  speed 

25. 

hemoglobin 

39.  nutrients 

52. 

stethoscope 

26. 

metabolism 

40.  nucleus 

53. 

propagation 

27. 

lacteal 

41.  pancreas 

54. 

vestigial 

28. 

marijuana 

42.  pituitary  gland 

55. 

ptomaine  poisoning 

29. 

internode 

56. 

viscera 

CHAPTER  ELEVEN:  HOW  TO  READ  HISTORY 

HE  HEARD  LINCOLN  DELIVER  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
(Pages  104-105) 


Comprehension  Questions 

1.  Edward  Everett. 

2.  The  purpose  was  to  dedicate  a part  of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  as  a na- 
tional cemetery. 

3.  Lincoln  was  supposed  to  close  the  ceremony. 

4.  He  rode  on  a small  horse. 

5.  The  speech  was  dignified,  eloquent,  impassioned. 

6.  Profound  stillness  reigned. 
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7.  Mr.  Everett. 

8.  "Mighty  good  for  Father  Abe.  A splendid  speech." 

9.  "I  affirm  positively  that  he  held  it  and  apparently  read  every  word  of  it." 

10.  He  found  it  impossible  to  photograph  the  President  because  the  paper  con- 
cealed his  face. 


DIFFERENT  THEORIES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
(Pages  106-109) 

Activity  1 

Name  of  Theory  Chief  Characteristic 


1.  Anarchism 

2.  Communism 

3.  Socialism 

4.  Fascism 


Belief  that  all  formal  government  is  evil. 

Belief  that  all  property  and  goods  should  be 
held  in  common. 

Belief  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
governmental  or  collective  ownership, 
and  democratic  control  of  production  and 
distribution  of  goods. 

Belief  that  government  by  a dictator  is 
superior  to  government  by  the  people. 


5.  Laissez-faire  Belief  that,  beyond  a certain  necessary 

minimum,  the  government  is  best  that 
governs  least. 

6.  Democracy 

Belief  that  the  best  form  of  government  is 
that  in  which  the  people  govern  themselves. 

Activity  2 


1.  They  both  believe  in  a minimum  of  government. 

2.  Both  believe  in  government  or  collective  ownership. 


3.  Fascism  differs  from  socialism  in  that  Fascists  believe  in  complete  power 
of  a dictator  and  quick  dictatorship  action  to  effect  change  while  socialists 
believe  in  cooperative  plans  of  the  workers  with  change  coming  about  le- 
gally. 


4.  Utopian  socialists  believe  in  co-operative  plans  whereby  the  workers  may 
have  their  own  factories. 
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5.  Russian  communism  differs  from  communism  advocated  by  Karl  Marx  in 
that  people  under  the  Russians  live  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  Commu- 
nist party  while  those  living  by  the  Marx  plan  would  live  under  a dictator- 
ship of  workers. 

6.  Russian  communism  is  like  fascism  in  that  in  both  forms  of  government 
all  decisions  are  eventually  made  by  one  man  at  the  top. 

7.  The  basic  element  in  the  theory  of  democracy  is  belief  in  government  by 
the  people,  themselves.  Fascism  contends  that  quick,  decisive  action  by 

a strong  man  with  all  the  facts  is  better  than  lengthy  parliamentary  debate. 

8.  The  chief  differences  between  communism  and  democracy  are: 

a.  Democracy  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  dictatorship, while  dictatorship  is 
practiced  in  communism. 

b.  Communists  belief  that  all  goods  should  be  possessed  in  common, with 
no  individual  ownership  of  property,  while  individual  ownership  is  per- 
mitted in  a democracy. 

c.  In  a democracy,  citizens  have  freedom  of  speech,  press,  employment, 
and  worship.  These  freedoms  are  not  permitted  under  communism. 

d.  The  people  make  the  decisions  of  government  in  a democracy, whereas 
in  communism  decisions  are  made  by  a top  man  or  party  leaders. 


Activity  3 


Theory 


Significant  Statement 


1.  Anarchy 


Anarchy  is  now  considered  a synonym  for  confusion 
or  disorder. 


2.  Communism 


More  and  more  compulsion  became  necessary. 


3.  Socialism 


The  socialists  who  advocated  governmental  owner- 
ship and  operation  have  been  much  more  successful. 


4.  Fascism 


The  program  of  Fascists  varied  from  day  to  day, 
depending  upon  Mussolini's  whims. 


5.  Laissez-faire 


It  became  necessary  for  the  government  to  pass 
laws  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong. 


6.  Democracy 


Those  who  believe  in  democracy  are  convinced  these 
defects  can  be  overcome  and  that  our  freedom  is  our 
most  important  possession. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  RAILROADS 
(Pages  110-112) 

Activity  1 

1820 

1829 England  uses  first  steam  train 

1836 Canada  uses  first  steam  train 

1839 First  locomotive  in  Nova  Scotia  made  journey  over  a four-mile  line 


1850 Canada’s  first  railway  era  began 

1860 Over  2000  miles  of  track  were  laid 


1881 Canadian  Pacific  Railway  began  to  lay  tracks  for  transcontinental 

railway 

1885 Transcontinental  railway  completed 

1900 Next  boom  in  railway  building 

1910 Construction  of  new  lines 

1923 Federal  government  forced  all  railways  except  the  Canadian  Pacific 

to  pool  resources  and  consolidate  as  a new  second  transcontinental 
railway,  the  Canadian  National 

1930 Economic  depression  forced  railway  to  cut  expenses  to  the  minimum 

1960 
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THE  RISE  OF  INDUSTRY 
(Pages  113-115) 


Questions  on  Graph 


1790 

- about  95% 

1840 

- about  90% 

1890 

- about  65% 

Now 

- about  35% 

Difference  in  urban  population  - from  5%  in  1790  to  65%  now 
Activity  1 

Causes  Effect 


The  rise  of  commerce 
in  Canada.  The  rise 
of  industry  in  Canada. 


resources,  chemistry. 

4.  Our  natural  resources  which  are  needed  in 
big  industries. 

Activity  2 


1.  The  diyersity  and  richness  of  Canada’s 
natural  resources,  coupled  with  her 
small  population,  which  has  always 
encouraged  exports. 

2.  The  idea  of  interchangeable  parts  which 
makes  mass  production  possible. 

3.  Discoveries  of  our  scientists  who  har- 
nessed electricity,  petroleum,  natural 


A.  Cause 
The  rise  of  industry 


Effects 


1.  Industry  caused  the  great  migration  from 
country  to  city. 

2.  Thousands  of  factories  made  us  the  wealth- 
iest nation. 

3.  As  factories  grew,  the  worl^r  no  longer 
made  an  entire  product  by  himself,  but  made 
one  part  only.  This  caused  monotony. 

4.  The  rise  of  labor  led  to  a widening  chasm 
between  industry  and  labor. 

5.  Industry  caused  an  increase  in  leisure  time. 
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Causes 


Effect 


Increased  wealth  1.  Increased  wealth  has 

improved  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  aver- 
age Canadian. 

2.  It  has  resulted  in 
benefits  to  art,  liter- 
ature, education,  and 
public  health. 

3.  It  has  resulted  in  much 
that  is  wasteful  and 
evil. 

PROPAGANDA  TRICKS 
(Pages  115-116) 

Activity  1 

(A)  1 (B)  7 (C)  2 (D)  4 (E)  6 (F)  3 (G)  5 

IT'S  TIME  TO  CLOSE  OUR  CARNIVAL 
(Pages  117-119) 

Activity  1 

(1)  d (2)  b (3)  c (4)  a (5)  b (6)  c (7)  b (8)  c (9)  b (10)  c 
Activity  2 

Accept  students'  individual  viewpoints  and  criticisms.  Perhaps  the  majority 
may  reach  conclusions  similar  to  these: 

1.  No.  Because  a lot  of  substantial  work  is  done  in  high  school,  other  than 
twirling  batons  or  taking  a driver's  course,  and  many  students  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  science. 

2.  Yes.  More  students  in  Canada  should  be  studying  Russian  and  other  foreign 
languages.  (Proportion  in  your  school  will  have  to  be  supplied. ) We  do  not 
agree  that  America's  schools  have  degenerated  to  a system  of  coddling,  be- 
cause substantial  courses  are  offered  and  one  must  make  good  grades  in 
order  to  get  into  college. 

3.  (a)  No.  Many  positions  are  not  open  to  applicants  unless  they  have  a high 
school  diploma.  Employers  must  find  the  diploma  valuable  or  they  wouldn't  de- 
mand it.  (b)  Yes.  Using  this  book. 

4.  No.  No. 

5.  No.  (Standards  of  your  school  will  have  to  be  supplied.) 

6.  Probably  "No"  for  both  answers. 

7.  Yes.  It  makes  you  think  of  possible  ways  of  improving  Canada's  schools. 
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LOCATING  INFORMATION  IN  HISTORY 
(Pages  1 20-1  22) 


Reading  Maps,  Globes,  and  Atlases 

1.  Annual  rainfall  in  inches 

2.  Number  of  inches  of  annual  rainfall 

3.  About  2000  miles  to  the  inch 

4.  U.S.  South;  Central  and  South  America 

5.  Near  it 

6.  Heat  near  equator  increases  evaporation,  saturates  air. 

7.  Southeast;  Pacific  Northwest 

8.  Moderate  temperatures,  nearby  oceans  increase  evaporation,  saturate  air. 

9.  The  West 

10.  Mountains  block  Pacific  moisture. 


Activity  1 

(1)  F (3)  T 

(5)  F 

(7)  F (9)  T 

(2)  F (4)  T 

(6)  T 

(8)  T (10)  F 

INCREASING  YOUR 

HISTORY  VOCABULARY 

(Pages  123-125) 

1.  asylum 

9.  communism 

17.  edict 

2.  assassination 

.10.  demolition 

18.  empire 

3.  boycott 

11.  confiscated 

19.  Embargo 

4.  capitalist 

12.  covenants 

20.  ecclesiastical 

5.  alien 

13.  commodity 

21.  evacuation 

6.  aggression 

14.  Crusades 

22.  doctrine 

7.  anarchy 

15.  contemporary 

23 , culture 

8.  belligerent 

16.  enactment 

24.  exempt 
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25.  execution 

26.  imperial 

27.  habeas  corpus 

28.  graft 

29.  inflation 

30.  gladiator 

31.  obsolete 

32.  mobilize 

33.  illiterate 

34.  infiltration 

35.  nonpartisan 

36.  jurisdiction 


37.  paganism 

38.  ordinance 

39.  insurrection 

40.  negotiation 

41.  magistrate 

42 . Parliament 

43.  indemnity 

44.  pilgrimages 

45.  Premier 

46.  peasantry 

47.  serfdom 

48.  suffrage 


49.  reclamation 

50.  segregation 

51.  textile 

52.  proclamation 

53.  reciprocity 

54.  resource 

55.  sectionalism 

56.  tyranny 

57.  reign 

58.  society 

59.  subversive 

60.  reinforcement 


CHAPTER  TWELVE:  HOW  TO 

READ  LITERATURE 


AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS 
(Pages  127-129) 

Activity  1 

1.  Yes.  Patrolman  Wells. 

2.  Yes.  It  identified  him  as  the  thief  wanted  in  Chicago. 

3.  Bob  moved  around  frequently  in  the  West,  probably  to  avoid  being  caught. 

4.  He  wanted  to  know  if  Bob  would  stay  there  long  enough  to  be  taken  by  the 
plain-clothes  man. 

5.  He  made  it  illegally,  perhaps  as  a thief  or  a "confidence  man." 

6.  He  was  a "smooth"  crook. 

7.  He  was  wanted  by  Chicago  police. 

8.  Police  Department. 
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9.  Police  station. 

10.  Yes.  His  conscience  must  have  hurt  him,  otherwise  he  would  have  ar- 
rested Bob,  himself. 

SNAKE  DANCE 
(Pages  130-131) 

Activity  2 

1.  It  tells  you  that  Jerry  was  a devoted  son,  and  that  he  was  conscientious 
about  his  job;  he  wanted  to  be  back  at  the  counter  in  time  to  wait  on  the 
snake  dance  crowd. 

2.  The  writer  mentioned  Jerry's  faltering  voice,  the  dulling  of  his  voice,  and 
his  gulping  when  he  was  talking  about  his  father. 

3.  Yes.  He  told  her  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about,  and  that  recovery 
would  come  with  time. 

4.  Yes.  He  was  not  drinking;  also  he  promised  to  send  his  mother  money 
every  week  — and  he  had  already  sent  some  money. 

5.  He  didn't  want  to  lie  about  living  in  a dormitory  or  fraternity  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  living  in  the  drug  store  where  he  worked.  He  had 
sacrificed  his  career  as  a football  player  and  given  up  his  scholarship  in 
order  to  earn  money  which  he  could  send  home. 

6.  He  was  no  longer  a student  and  couldn't  attend  the  freshman  dance.  He  was 
willing  to  give  up  Helen  in  order  to  help  his  parents. 

7.  He  was  afraid  of  the  shock  to  them  if  they  knew  he  was  working  in  a drug- 
store, instead  of  attending  college.  He  was  highly  considerate  of  his  par- 
ents' feelings. 

8.  He  seemed  to  be  a callow  youth,  interested  mainly  in  football  and  social- 
izing. 

9.  He  seemed  to  be  noble,  unselfish,  and  self-sacrificing. 

10.  Considerate,  generous,  self-sacrificing,  industrious,  kind  to  his  parents, 
true  to  his  promises. 

CAGLIARI 
(Pages  132-133) 

Activity  3 

1.  (a)  a corkscrew  stairway 

(b)  a great  stud  of  house-covered  rock  jutting  up  out  of  the  bay  flats 

2.  (a)  ".  . .weary,  Arab-looking,  palm-desolated  malarial  plain" 

(b)  Any  two:  strange,  stony  Cagliari;  large,  level  space;  some  big 

recreation  ground;  strai^e,  strange  landscape;  this  curious,  craggy- 
studded  town;  weary,  Arab-looking,  palm-desolated  malarial  plain; 
great  salt  lagoons;  serried,  clustered  mountains;  sudden,  serpent- 
crested  hills 
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3.  Tt  is  bizarre,  colorful,  picturesque;  it  utilizes  "human  interest." 

4.  Any  five:  is  hanging;  is  gazing;  gazes;  comes  slithering,  swimming;  were 
slung;  fluttered;  emerged;  slung 

5.  Any  three:  a china  shepherdess;  Marie  Antoinette  satin  daintiness;  two 
frail,  white  satin  Pierrots  and  a white  satin  Pierette;  like  frail  winter 
butterflies;  frail  as  tobacco  flowers;  queer  little  butterfly  feet;  like  three 
frail -tissued  ghosts 

6.  (a)  Vision  (b)  Terror  (c)  Any  six:  bluey;  dark,  sultry,  heavy  crim- 
son; gloomy  blue;  blue-gloomy;  sinister,  smoldering  red;  dark,  a sombre 
bluish  tone;  burns  inwardly,  sullenly,  and  gives  no  glow,  yet  a deep  red 

7.  Any  two:  like  a little  train;  like  a short,  dense  river  of  people;  like  (this 
in)  the  streets  of  Rome 

8.  Any  of  these:  fancy-dress,  half-way,  drill -ground,  mid-air,  craggy- 
studded,  house-covered,  Arab-looking,  palm-desolated,  serpent-crested 

9.  Its  strangeness 

10.  Any  of  these  or  others:  corkscrew,  craggy-studded,  house-covered,  Arab- 
looking,  palm -desolated,  china  shepherdess,  horses  rowing,  large  black- 
satin  Mamma,  lost  bluff  of  rock,  serpent-crested,  blue-gloomy,  carriages 
can  spank  along,  dense  river  of  people  streaming  slowly  in  a mass,  a 
human  footing 

THE  TURTLE 
(Pages  1 34-1 36) 

Activity  4 

1.  It  indicates  that  all  life  has  been  armed  by  nature  with  some  means  of 
movement  and  activity. 

2.  The  two  t5q)es  of  drivers  represent  two  types  of  people  — those  who  avoid 
hurting  other  living  things,  and  those  who  deliberately  hurt  others. 

3.  It  indicates  that  each  of  us  does  something  productive  in  our  daily  struggles. 

4.  The  author  is  trying  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  aimost-human  quali- 
ties of  the  turtle.  It  had  determination  to  go  ahead,  but  it  cost  him  effort 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  beak  was  open  a little. 

5.  Each  living  thing  has  its  own  daily  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  through  de- 
termination and  effort  it  manages  to  get  through  each  day,  and  to  do  a little 
something  that  will  benefit  others. 

CHAPTER  V:  SILAS  MARNER 
(Pages  137-139) 


1.  Anal54;ical,  descriptive. 
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2.  A sense  of  security  springs  from  habit;  influence  of  habit  was  strong  in 
Silas,  who  saw  and  heard  nothing  new  which  would  keep  alive  in  him  "the 
idea  of  the  unexpected  and  the  changefxil.” 

3.  What  thief  would  find  his  way  to  the  Stonepits  on  such  a night?  Why  shovild 
he  come  on  this  night  when  he  had  never  come  before  ? 

4.  Pleasant.  Picture:  "Then  he  moved  his  pork  nearer  to  the  fire  and  sat 
down  to  the  agreeable  business  of  tending  the  meat  and  warming  himself 
at  the  same  time." 

5.  (a)  His  loom  confirmed  the  monotonous  craving  for  its  monotonous  re- 

sponse. 

(b)  His  gold  gathered  his  power  of  loving  together  into  a hard  isolation 
like  its  own. 

6.  Stage  1 - Terror. 

Stage  2 - The  effort  to  end  the  terror  by  searching  with  hand  and  candle. 
Stage  3 - Realization  of  the  loss  - trembling,  dropping  the  candle. 

“Stage  4 - The  effort  to  steady  his  thoughts  by  putting  his  hands  to  his  head. 

7.  He  instinctively  sought  the  loom  as  "the  strongest  assurance  of  reality." 

8.  Rodney  was  a known  poacher  and  had  a bad  reputation.  He  had  said  some- 
thing jestingly  about  Silas'  money.  He  had  lingered  very  long  on  a visit. 

9.  No.  He  felt  as  if  the  loss  of  the  gold  had  "left  his  soul  like  a forlorn  trav- 
eler on  an  unknown  desert." 

10.  Yes.  In  his  despair  he  turned  to  his  loom.  This  could  lead  him  to  decide 
that  his  work  was  more  important  than  gold. 


MY  FINANCIAL  CAREER 
(Pages  140-143) 

1.  (Personal  opinion) 

2.  He  added  the  word  "alone”  - Manager  looked  alarmed.  He  said  nothing  in  the 
Manager's  office  - Manager  thought  he  was  a detective.  He  stepped  into  the 
safe  - Manager  coldly  showed  him  the  way  out.  He  wrote  $56  on  the  cheque  - 
teller  was  surprised.  He  withdrew  all  his  money  - teller  was  astonished. 

3.  The  word  "rattle"  gives  the  reader  an  immediate  picture  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  author  on  entering  the  bank.  It  makes  the  reader  realize  how  nerve- 
shattering  the  situation  is  for  the  author.  In  understanding  the  author’s  way 
of  thinking,  the  reader  can  better  appreciate  the  events  that  follow. 

4.  Leacock's  sense  of  humor  allows  him  to  laugh  at  himself  in  an  embarrassing 
situation.  Leacock  is  a keen  observer  of  human  nature  and  people's  reactions 
in  particular  situations,  Leacock  is  very  down-to-earth.  He  enjoys  everyday 
things  and  ordinary  people. 

5.  The  bank  manager  thinks  the  author  is  a detective  when  in  reality  he  is  a 
timid  little  man  who  is  afraid  to  go  into  a bank.  The  manager  thinks  that 
he  is  a very  rich  man  when  in  reality  he  is  going  to  deposit  only  $56, 
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A VAGABOND  SONG 
(Page  144) 

Activity  1 


1.  "Song"  suggests  the  rhythm  found  in  songs. 

2.  Yes.  (It  should.) 

3.  Rhyme  - time;  astir,  her. 

4.  No.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  The  crunch  of  footsteps  on  dry  leaves.  The 
crackling  of  twigs  in  a campfire. 

5.  (Student  opinions  will  vary.) 

6.  Yes.  (To  be  supplied  by  different  individuals.) 

7.  This  repetition  is  needed  for  rhythm;  it  also  emphasizes  the  lure  of  nature 
in  the  fall  season. 


RICHARD  CORY 
(Page  145) 

Activity  2 

1.  Probably  "Yes"  with  most  students.  Carefully  chosen  words  and  phrases 
paint  pictures  in  a vivid,  swift,  terse  fashion. 

2.  Richard  Cory  was  a rich  man,  admired  and  respected  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men. He  dressed  neatly,  and  was  always  polite  and  considerate.  He  was 
envied  by  some  who  wished  they  were  in  his  place.  One  evening  he  shot 
himself,  thereby  showing  that  riches  had  not  made  him  happy. 

3.  No  doubt  students  will  decide  that  Mr.  Robinson's  story  has  more  vivid 
description,  and  makes  a deeper  impression  on  the  reader.  It  is  much 
more  terse  when  one  considers  the  wealth  of  details  it  packs  into  four 
stanzas. 

4.  "Richard  Cory"  has  a more  regular  rhythm,  but  "A  Vagabond  Song"  has 
greater  musical  qualities. 

5.  Don't  envy  others  — they  may  be  unhappier  than  you  are. 
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THE  GOLDEN  CITY  OF  ST.  MARY 
(Page  146) 

Activity  3 


1.  A peaceful  blue  lagoon  opening  out  into  a bay  somewhere  in  the  West. 

2.  A city  of  white  marble  by  the  seaside,  with  the  western  sun  giving  it  a 
golden  glow. 

3.  Men  are  dining  at  white  tables  in  the  taverns,  with  fireflies  shining  among 
green  trees.  The  men  are  singing  slow,  soft  Spanish  songs  that  are  sweet 
to  the  ear. 

4.  A ship  is  sailing  through  whitecaps  into  the  setting  sun  on  the  western 
horizon,  and  finally  mooring  in  the  quiet  lagoon  of  the  city. 

5.  The  bells  chime  faintly,  like  a soft,  warm  rain. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ''JULIE  PLANTE" 
(Page  147) 


1.  The  dialect  composed  of  English  words  spoken  with  a French  accent,  makes 
the  poem  humorous.  The  melodramatic  gesture  of  the  captain  also  adds 
humor. 

2.  The  "moral"  adds  humor  to  the  poem.  It  shows  that  the  tragedy  is  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously. 


3.  Any  ten  of  these, 
wan  - one 
de  - the 
lak  - like 
win’  - wind 
hin’  - hind 


or  others: 

jomp  - jump 
skeef  - skiff 
leev  - live 
hees  -his 
beeg  -big 


bimeby  - by  and  by 
captinne  - captain 
becos'  - because 
ankerre  - anchor 
dreef  - drift 


4.  The  poet  emphasizes  the  effect  of  the  wind  through  repetition  and  exaggeration. 
He  repeats  the  phrase,  "de  win'  she  blow  lak  hurricane".  He  exaggerates  by 
saying  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  all  directions,  "from  nor'  -eas'  -wes'" 
and  "de  sout'  win'  she  blow  too".  The  wind  is  mentioned  more  often  than  any 
other  single  idea  in  the  poem. 


IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 
(Page  1 48) 

Activity  5 

1.  Some  such  expression  as:  sad,  thoughtful,  poignantly  touched. 

2.  tt  concerns  the  violent  death  of  young,  active,  patriotic  men. 

3.  the  crosses,  row  on  row 
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The  larks,  still  bravely  singing  . . . 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn;  saw  sunset  glow; 

Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

4.  Loving  and  being  loved. 

5.  Yes.  Patriotism. 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 
(Page  149) 

Activity  6 

1.  The  city  was  majestic  in  the  beauty  of  the  early  morning  sunshine. 

2.  Fourteen. 

3.  abbaabbacdcdcd 

4.  Any  two  of  these: 

Dull  would  he  . . . Never  did  sun  . . . Ne'er  saw  I . . . 

HOW  TO  FIND  INFORMATION  ABOUT  LITERATURE 
(Pages  149-150) 

Activity  1 

1.  800-899. 

2.  Alphabetically,  among  the  z's,  probably  near  the  end  of  the  shelves. 

3.  Through  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue,  or  possibly  in  encyclopedias. 

4.  Any  one  of  these: 

Literary  and  Historical  Atlas  of  America. 

Literary  and  Historical  Atlas  of  Europe. 

Book  Lover's  Map  of  America. 

Map  of  Great  Adventures. 

5.  Follow  through  with  the  cross  references. 

6.  Twentieth  Century  Authors 

7.  Any  one  of  these: 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

Who's  Who. 

Who's  Who  in  America. 

Current  Biography. 
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8.  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  Magazine  of  Books. 
The  Chicago  Sun  Times  Book  Week. 

The  Saturday  Review. 

The  Hornbook. 

Time. 

Newsweek. 

9.  The  Book  List. 

The  Book  Review  Digest. 

10.  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 


INCREASING  YOUR  VOCABULARY  IN  LITERATURE 
(Pages  150-153) 


1.  anecdote 

21.  dialect 

41.  periodical 

2.  anon5rmous 

22.  editorial 

42.  morbid 

3 . author 

23.  fantastic 

43.  playwright 

4.  anthology 

24.  exposition 

44.  proverb 

5 . authentic 

25.  dialogue 

45.  prose 

6.  act 

26.  fluent 

46.  trite 

7.  anticlimax 

27.  journalist 

47.  synopsis 

8.  ambiguous 

28.  manuscript 

48.  villain 

9.  biography 

29.  folklore 

49.  review 

10.  autobiography 

30.  masterpiece 

50.  theme 

11.  climax 

31.  motive 

51.  translation 

12.  comedies 

32.  oration 

52.  scene 

13.  collaborator 

33.  monotonous 

53.  talent 

14.  brevity 

34.  novels 

54.  tragedy 

15.  ballad 

35.  prologue 

55.  slang 

16.  diary 

36.  melodious 

56.  volumes 

17.  fiction 

37.  pamphlet 

57.  resume 

18.  eloquent 

38.  pathos 

58.  voluminous 

19.  debate 

39.  myths 

59.  versatile 

20,  e.asay 

40.  plot 

60.  suspense 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN:  HOW  TO  READ 

MATHEMATICS 

EXPENSE  OF  OWNING  AN  AUTOMOBILE 
(Pages  155-156) 

1.  To  find:  How  much  would  be  saved  by  pa3dng  cash 


Steps  in  solution: 

Numbers  needed  in  each  step: 

(a)  Multiply 

32.00  X 18 

(b)  Add 

Ans.  (a)  + 100.00 

(c)  Subtract 

Ans.  (b)  - 599 

Answer: 

$77.00 

2.  To  find:  Cost  of  gasoline  in  April 


Steps  in  solution: 

Numbers  needed  in  each  step: 

(a)  Divide 

76.3  4 14 

(b)  Multiply 

Ans.  (a)  X 4. 19 

Answer:  $22.  84 
3.  To  find:  The  total  bill 


Steps  in  solution: 

Numbers  needed  in  each  step: 

(a)  Add 

7.79  + 14.50  + 5.49  + 1.98 

(b)  Multiply 

Ans.  (a)  X .02 

(c)  Add 

Ans.  (a)  + Ans.  (b) 

Answer: 

$30.36 
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4.  To  find:  The  average  of  the  prices 


Steps  in  solution: 

Numbers  needed  in  each  step: 

(a)  Add 

429  + 399  + 548  + 225  + 459  + 499  + 325 

(b)  Divide 

Ans.  (a)  7 

Answer: 

$412.00 

5.  To  find:  Per  cent  of  increase  for  a male  driver  under  25 


Steps  in  solution: 

Numbers  needed  in  each  step: 

(a)  Subtract 

212.84  - 68.00 

(b)  Divide 

Ans.  (a)  V 68.00 

Answer: 

226% 

6.  To  find:  (a)  Average  annual  depreciation 

(b)  Average  depreciation  per  mile 


Steps  in  solution: 

Numbers  needed  in  each  step: 

(a)  Subtract 

2650  - 1125 

(b)  Divide 

Ans.  (a)  4 

(c)  Divide 

Ans.  (a)  52,823 

Answers:  (a)  $381.00  (b)  3 cents 

7.  To  find:  Stopping  distance,  car  traveling  25  m.p.h.  in  dry  weather 


Steps  in  solution: 

Formula  needed: 

(a)  Multiply:  .06  x 25^ 

(b)  Add:  Ans.  (a)  + 25 

D = .06s^  + s 

Answer: 

62  1/2  feet 

8.  To  find:  Stopping  distance,  car  traveling  30  m.p.h.,  rainy  day 


Steps  in  solution: 

Formula  needed: 

(a)  Multiply:  .06  x 30^ 

(b)  Add:  Ans.  (a)  + 30 

D - 1.5(.06s^  + s) 

(c)  Multiply:  Ans.  (b)  x 1.5 

Answer:  126  feet 
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READING  EQUATIONS 
(Pages  156-157) 


1.  (a)  (b)  3n  + 5n  or  ^ (c) 

15  15  15  15 

2.  (a),  (b),  (d),  and(f). 

3.  (a)  3n  cents;  (b)  5x  cents;  (c)  2x  cents;  (d)  30y  cents. 

4.  (a)  12x  + 7y;  (b)  9x  + 4y  + 4z;  (c)  9x  + 4y;  (d)  2x  + 4y. 

5.  (a)  x(x)(x)  or  x used  as  a factor  3 times,  (b)  27  (c)  No.  3x  = 6 and  x^  = 8. 


6.  (a,  1=2;  (b)  = 2; 

7.  (a)  8n  = 96  (b)  n - 4 = 13 


(c) 

(c) 


9-2  ^ 7. 
2(4)  8’ 

1/3  n = 10 


(d) 


10  - 1 = Q 

1/2(6) 


(d)  I = 6 (e)  X + 6 = 30 


READING  INVERSE  OPERATIONS 
(Pages  157-158) 

8.  (a)  n = 12.  Divide  by  8.;  (b)  n = 17.  Add  4.;  (c)  n = 30.  Either  multiply 
by  3 or  divide  by  1/3;  (d)  n = 42.  Multiply  by  7.;  (e)  n = 24.  Subtract  6. 

9.  (a)  4x  + 7 = 39  (b)  3x  - 5 = 10  (c)  1/2  x + 2 - 6 

4x  = 32  (subtract  7)  3x  = 15  (add  5)  1/2  x = 4 (subtract  2) 

X = 8 (divide  by  4)  x = 5 (divide  by  3)  x = 8 (multiply  by  2) 

(d)  To  find;  Cost  of  square  15  inches  dn  a side 

Steps  in  solution:  Formula  needed: 

(a)  Multiply:  5^  A = s^ 

(b)  Multiply:  15^ 

(c)  Divide:  Ans.  (b)  Ans.  (a) 

(d)  Multiply:  Ans,  (c)  x .15 

Answer:  $1.35 


10.  (a)  25  square  inches  (b)  100  square  inches  (c)  60(^ 

(d)  The  areas  of  the  squares  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  squares  of  their 
sides.  The  value  is  $1.35. 

READING  PLUS  AND  MINUS  VALUES 
(Page  158) 

11.  (a)  +5  yards  (b)  -10  yards  (c)  +$5.00 

(d)  -7°  (e)  +12  pounds  (f)  -$3.00 
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12.  (a)  +20  yards 


(b)  +5  yards 


(c)  -2  pounds 


(d)  +12  points 


READING  VARIABLES  AND  CONSTANTS 
(Page  158) 

13.  (a)  -rr  (b)  1/2  (c)  16  (d)  9/5  and  32  (e)  1/3  (f)  5 and  10. 

14.  (a)  directly  (b)  inversely 


READING  ALGEBRAIC  FORMULAS  AS  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 
(Page  159) 

1.  D,  r,  t 2.  — (for  division),  x,  x 

3.  A,  1,  2,  b,  h;  area,  one,  two,  base,  height 

4.  Three 

5.  Four:  =,  - (for  division),  (),  - 

6.  C,  5,  9,  F,  32 

7.  V,  1,  3,  TT,  r,  r,  r,  r;  =,  - (for  division),  x,  x,  (),  2 (exponent),  +, 

2 (exponent),  +,  x 

8.  1,  1 (subscripts) 

9.  P,  V,  P,  V;  X,  =,  x;  1,  1,  2,  2 

10.  No.  Numbers  below  letters  are  subscripts. 

11.  5(9)  or  45 


READING  TO  UNDERSTAND  SOME  GENERAL  TERMS 
AND  CONCEPTS  IN  GEOMETRY 
(Pages  161-162) 


1. 

Two  2. 

Point  3.  Segment 

4.  Line  5.  Equal  6.  Axiom 

7. 

Congruent 

8.  Corollary 

9.  Ordered  pair 

10.  Point 

11. 

theorem 

corollary 

theorem 

corollary 

a 

n and  p 

d 

k 

b 

g and  m 

e 

h 

c 

1 

12.  Segments  of  parallels  included  between  parallels 
form  a parallelogram.  Therefore  11  (g)  follows 
from  Theorem  (b).  A square  is  a special  kind  of 
parallelogram,  so  (m)  is  deduced  from  (b). 


13.  f,  i,  j,  o,  and  q. 


14.  Yes.  I and  El,  IV  and  VI.  15.  Yes.  I and  E.  16.  No.  17.  Yes. 

18.  b and  c.  19.  Although  b looks  longer  than  a,  it  is  shorter,  a = 9/16  in. 
and  b = 1/2  in. 

READING  TO  UNDERSTAND  THEOREMS 
(Pages  162-164) 

1.  (a)  the  third  angles  (of  the  triangles)  are  equal. 

(b)  (the  line)  is  tangent  to  the  circle. 

(c)  (the  diagonals)  are  equal.  (E  lines  are  diagonals  of  rectangles,  the 
lines  are  equal.) 

(d)  (the  angles)  are  equal.  (E  armies  of  a parallelogram  are  opposite,  the 
angles  are  equal.) 

2.  (a)  Hypothesis:  In  triangle  ABC  and  triangle  DEF.  / A = / D,  and 

/B  = /^.  Conclusion:  /C  = / F 

(Any  2 angles  may  be  given  equal  in  the  hypothesis,  with  the  third  pair 
used  in  the  conclusion.) 

(b)  Hypothesis:  MNOP  is  a parallelogram. 

Conclusion:  / O = / and  / M = /JP. 

3.  (a)  3 (b)  Any  number.  (c)  6.  FG,  GH,  HK,  HF,  and  JJI. 

4.  (a)  / PNR  (b)  / OPN  and  i NPO.  (c)  / NOP.  / NOM.  / O,  and  / RON. 

5.  (a)  ^ and  ^ and  (b)  AC;  AB. 

6.  (a)  DF  = ^ (b)  ^N  = /_Q,  or  MO  = PR. 

7.  (a)  E a quadrEateral  is  not  a rhombus,  its  diagonals  are  not  equal. 

(b)  E two  triangles  are  not  congruent,  their  corresponding  angles  are  not 
equal. 

(c)  E the  sun  does  not  shine  tomorrow,  my  airplane  wEl  not  depart  on 
schedule. 

(d)  No.  Just  because  the  sun  does  not  shine  is  no  reason  why  the  plane  wEl 
not  leave  on  schedule.  All  inverse  statements  are  not  true. 

8.  (1)  e;  (2)  b;  (3)  c. 

9.  (a)  False.  H^h  School  A may  have  a small  number  of  boys  most  of  whom 

are  interested  in  athletics  while  High  School  B may  have  a very  large 
enrollment  so  the  number  participating  in  athletics  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  total. 

(b)  True. 

(c)  False.  Mary's  father  may  have  graduated  from  a 6-year  course  while 
Dick's  father  may  have  taken  only  a 4-year  course.  Dick's  father  may 
have  enrolled  at  the  university  after  serving  in  the  armed  forces  or 
after  working  a year  or  two. 

10.  (a)  Yes.  (b)  No.  (All  equal  angles  are  not  right  angles.) 
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(c)  No.  (The  opposite  sides  of  other  figures  are  parallel;  for  instance, 
the  opposite  sides  of  a regular  hexagon  are  parallel.)  (d)  Yes. 

11.  (a)  / 1 is  acute;  / 2 is  acute;  / 3 is  a right  angle  / 4 is  obtuse. 

(b)  / BDE,  / CPE.  / EDB.  or  / EDC.  (Any  one  is  correct.) 

(c)  3;  triangles  BAC,  ABD,  and  ABE. 

12.  (a)  4;  (b)  2 or  4;  (c)  5. 


READING  A PICTOGRAPH 
(Pages  165-166) 

1.  Number  of  students  remaining  in  school  at  various  grade  levels. 

2.  Students,  grades,  years. 

3.  Students. 

4.  8.1,  6.6,  1.4,  .9 

5.  Entering  high  school,  and  graduating  from  high  school. 

6.  8.6 

7.  Not  a large  enough  proportion  of  students  enter  college.  More  should  plan 
on  a college  education.  (Other  student  answers  are  acceptable.) 

8.  Points  Made  by  Three  Different  Boys  During  a Recent  Football  Season. 


42  Ray  Johnson 
33  Chip  Stevens 
19  Joe  Carrol 


READING  A BAR  GRAPH 
(Page  166) 

1.  Proportion  of  Municipal  and  Provincial  Government  Revenues  Expended  on 
Education  in  1960. 

2.  Provinces  with  a population  over  1, 000,  000  and  provinces  with  a population 
under  1,  000,  000. 

3.  Eastern  provinces  and  western  provinces. 

4.  Per  cent  of  expenditure. 

5.  New  Brxmswlck;  British  Columbia. 

6.  70. 6%;  $457,  275,  000 

7.  $205,988,000 

8.  $80,  000, 000;  $75,  269,  000  (Note:  The  Municipal  revenue  expended  on  edu- 
cation was  $35, 000,  000) 

9.  $55,  000, 000  (Note:  The  Provincial  sources  supplied  $100,  000,  000) 

10.  Provinces  with  a population  imder  1,  000,  000  spend  a greater  proportion  of 
their  revenue  on  education  than  do  provinces  with  a population  over  1,  000, 000. 

11.  The  graph  depends  upon  dropouts  in  the  school  in  which  the  students  are 
working. 
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READING  A LINE  GRAPH 
(Page  167) 

1.  "Index  of  Clothing  Prices  in  Canada";  1956-1962. 

2.  1962;  113.2;  1957;  108.2.  3.  $112.20. 

4.  1956-1957. 

5.  Clothing  prices  have  been  increasing  continually  since  1957. 

6.  The  graph  and  questions  are  dependent  upon  the  attendance  figures  in  the 
school  which  the  students  are  attending. 

READING  A CIRCLE  GRAPH 
(Pages  167-168) 

1.  "Where  Your  School  Tax  Money  Goes." 

2.  Per  cent  of  different  expenditures. 

3.  The  names  of  the  expenditures. 

4.  Teaching;  maintenance. 

5.  (a)  Teaching,  $151.75;  (b)  Debt,  $36.75;  (c)  Maintenance,  $28.00; 

(d)  Pensions,  $15.25. 

6.  Insight  in  regard  to  items  for  which  school  taxes  are  spent,  and  their  rela- 
tive amounts. 

HOW  TO  READ  TABLES 

Table  I,  page  168 

1.  That  it  is  a frequency  table  showing  value  of  tickets  sold  by  individual 
tenth  grade  students  for  the  High-Y  Annual  Carnival. 

2.  Dollars  worth  of  tickets  sold,  and  number  of  sellers. 

3.  The  columns  representing  100-149,  and  50-99. 

4.  55;  17;  44. 

5.  They  must  have  worked  much  harder  than  the  others. 
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6.  Value  of  Tickets  Sold  by  Individual  Tenth  Grade  Students  for  the  High-Y 
Annual  Carnival 


Number 

of 

Students 


25 

20  t 

15 

10 

5 


200-249  150-199  100-149  50-99  0-49 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Tickets  Sold 


Table  II.  page  169 

1.  "Major  Sources  of  Student  Income,  1952-53";  College. 

2.  Family  contributions. 

3.  Veteran's  benefits  and  rehabilitation. 

4.  $5,067. 

5.  It  gives  an  idea  of  how  much  my  family  can  afford  to  help  in  terms  of  their 
income,  and  suggests  ways  in  which  I can  help  myself. 

6.  This  table  will  represent  the  sources  of  income  in  the  particular  school 
that  the  students  are  attending. 

Table  in,  page  169 

1.  "Population  by  Specified  Age  Groups.  1951-61"' 

2.  They  are  arranged  in  5 year  age  ranges  from  age  0-24,  in  10  year  age  ranges 
from  age  25-54  and  in  5 year  ranges  from  age  55-69  with  a separate  group 
for  70  and  over. 

3.  25-34  year  ^e  group. 

4.  7,624,481. 

5.  The  greater  number  of  people  in  Canada  are  yovuiger  than  35  years  of  age. 
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INCREASING  YOUR  MATHEMATICS  VOCABULARY 
(Pages  170-171) 


1. 

depreciation 

11.  bisect 

21. 

radical 

2. 

construct 

12.  diagonal 

22. 

symmetry 

3. 

axiom 

13.  expenditure 

23. 

straightedge 

4. 

degree 

14.  hypotenuse 

24. 

segment 

5. 

dimensions 

15.  negative 

25. 

spacious 

6. 

equivalent 

16.  equidistant 

26. 

positive 

7. 

binomial 

17.  polynomial 

27. 

proportion 

8. 

congruent 

18.  notation 

28. 

theorem 

9. 

exponent 

19.  protractor 

29. 

trinomial 

10. 

monomial 

20.  quadrant 

30. 

signed  numbers 

CHAPTER  FOURTEEN:  USING  READING  SKILLS  IN 

WORKING  WITH  EXAMINATIONS 

PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATIONS 
(Pages  172-176) 

Activity  1 

1.  Reading.  2.  Three.  3.  Undesirable. 

4.  Identify  the  patterns. 

5.  An  organized  set  of  notes  giving  "a  picture"  of  an  entire  topic  with  ideas 
arranged  in  their  right  relationships. 

6.  (a)  Enables  you  to  organize  the  material. 

(b)  Helps  to  impress  the  information  in  your  memory. 

(c)  Furnishes  an  effective  basis  for  later  review. 

(d)  At  the  examination  it  serves  as  a frame-of-reference  for  pulling  out 
facts  or  writing  an  essay. 
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7.  (a)  Previewing  chapters. 

(b)  Picking  out  main  ideas  and  related  details. 

(c)  Pronouncing  and  getting  the  nieaning  of  words. 

(d)  Reading  fast. 

(e)  Skimming. 

8.  (a)  Classification. 

(b)  Explanation  of  a process. 

(c)  Problem-solving. 

(d)  Experiment. 

(e)  Formulas. 

9.  (a)  Interest  in  the  material. 

(b)  Having  a purpose. 

(c)  Concentration. 

(d)  Will  power 

(e)  Selection  of  facts  to  memorize. 

(f)  Association  of  one  thing  with  another. 

(g)  Use  of  the  "wholes”  method. 

(h)  Use  of  several  senses. 

(i)  Repetition. 
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